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It  is  not  easy  for  the  ordinary  person  to  realize  the 
growth  of  our  country  or  to  call  up  in  imagination  the 
past  as  it  was,  say  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago.  At  that 
time  there  were  only  twelve  houses  standing  on  the  ter¬ 
ritory  that  now  comprises  the  city  of  Lowell,  which  same 
territory  now  houses  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  popu¬ 
lation  ;  Lawrence  was  then  only  swamps  and  pastures. 
But  the  development  of  transportation  facilities  is  more 
surprising. 

In  1821  there  were,  as  before  noted,  only  a  dozen 
houses  where  the  great  “  cotton  city  ”  now  stands. 

In  1822,  under  the  lead  of  Messrs.  William  Appleton, 
Patrick  T.  Jackson  and  Kirk  Boott  of  Boston — the  latter 
an  energetic  Englishman  who  had  come  from  the  cotton 
manufacturing  districts  of  England — it  was  determined 
to  use  the  water  power  at  Pawtucket  Falls,  and  a  com¬ 
pany  called  the  “  Locks  and  Canal  Company  on  Merri¬ 
mack  River  ”  and  corporations  for  cotton  manufacturing 
were  organized,  buildings  undertaken,  and  on  Sept.  1, 
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1823,  the  first  wheel  of  the  Merrimack  Company  started. 

During  the  next  six  or  seven  years  the  growth  of  the 
business  was  so  great,  population  so  increased,  and  trans¬ 
portation  of  raw  materials  to  Lowell  and  of  manufactured  ifc 

goods  therefrom  was  so  great  an  item,  that  the  same 
enterprising  men  who  had  started  the  mills  saw  that,  for 
the  proper  development  of  their  investments,  there  must 
be  better  carrying  facilities  between  Lowell  and  Boston. 

A  few  years  before  this  date  a  canal  had  been  dug  around 
Pawtucket  Falls  for  boats,  and  these  ascended  the  Merri¬ 
mack  through  other  canals  and  locks  at  Wicassee,  Amos- 
keag  and.  Hooksett  Falls  and  Bow  Canal  to  the  upper  * 

landing  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  85  miles  from  Boston. 

Thus  boats  went  through  the  Middlesex  Canal  from 
Boston  harbor,  passing  through  Woburn  and  Wilmington. 

The  line  of  this  canal  may  still  be  seen  at  many  points 
south  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  from  Boston  to  Lowell. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  before  any  steamboats  had 
made  trips  in  Boston  harbor  (1817),  a  steam  canal  boat, 
the  “  Merrimack  ”,  had  plied  between  Boston  and  Lowell 
on  the  Middlesex  canal.  . 

Besides  this  canal,  there  were  “six  stage  coaches,  drawn 
by  four  or  six  horses  each,  which  passed  daily  from  Bos¬ 
ton  to  Lowell  and  back,  making  in  all  39  passages  weekly 
in  each  direction.  .  .  .  The  stages  were  usually  fully 
loaded,  and  it  was  computed  that  they  conveyed  from  100 
to  120  passengers  daily  from  one  town  to  another.” 

(Committee  Report  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature  of 
1830.) 

It  was  found  there  were  sixteen  tons  of  freight  daily 
passing  between  Boston  and  Lowell  from  the  manufacto-  * 

ries,  and  eight  tons  of  other  merchandise,  making  in  all 
twenty-four  tons  of  freight  daily,  all  of  which  could  now 
be  easily  transported  in  two  box  railroad  cars  going  to 
and  from  Lowell. 

But  it  was  then  found  that  the  Middlesex  Canal, 
closed  by  ice  in  the  winter,  the  highways,  sandy  in  the 
summer,  muddy  in  early  spring  and  winter,  and  often 
blocked  by  snow  in  mid-winter,  were  not  suflficient  for  the  ^  * 

growing  needs  of  Factory  village. 

In  1826  the  first  railroad  in  America  was  completed. 
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three  miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  Quincy  granite 
quarries  in  Massachusetts  to  the  Neponset  river,  for  the 
movement  of  granite.  Horses  were  used  as  the  motive 
power.  Thomas  Handyside  Perkins,  a  merchant  of  Boston, 
was  the  builder  and  president  of  this  pioneer  road.  The  la¬ 
borers  who  worked  on  the  construction  of  it  were  paid 
only  $12  per  month  and  board,  with  long  days  at  that,  and 
it  is  of  interest  to  repeat  here  a  description  of  the  road¬ 
bed  published  at  the  time.  “  The  road  is  constructed  in 
the  most  substantial  manner.  It  rests  on  a  foundation  of 
stone,  laid  so  deep  in  the  ground  as  to  be  beyond  reach  of 
^  “  the  frost  .  .  .  the  rails  are  laid  on  stones  eight  feet  in 

length  .  .  .  at  a  distance  six  or  eight  feet  from  each  other 
.  .  .  the  rails  are  of  pine  timber,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
placed  a  bar  of  iron.  .  .  .  The  carriage  wheels  are  of  a 
size  considerably  larger  than  a  common  cart  wheel.  .  . 
The  same  year  (1826)  another  railroad,  nine  miles  in 
length,  was  opened  among  the  coal  mines  of  the  Lehigh 
region  in  Pennsylvania. 

These  and  other  experiments  moved  the  owners  of  the 
A  Lowell  investments  to  agitate  for  the  construction  of  a 

railroad  between  Boston  and  Lowell.  The  ownei-s  of  the 
Middlesex  canal  strenuously  opposed  it,  saying  in  their 
remonstrance  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature:  “We  be¬ 
lieve  there  never  can  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  extend 
a  railroad  from  Lowell  westwardly  and  northwestwardly 
to  the  Connecticut  river,  so  as  to  make  it  the  great  avenue 
to  and  from  the  interior,  but  that  its  termination  must  be 
at  Lowell,  and  consequently  that  it  is  to  be  a  substitute 
for  the  modes  of  transportation  now  in  use  between  that 
place  and  Boston,  and  cannot  deserve  patronage  from  the 
supposition  that  it  is  to  be  more  extensively  useful.” 

This  amuses  us  now,  when  the  relative  value  of  canals 
and  railroads  and  the  great  through  lines  which  extend 
beyond  Lowell  are  considered. 

Disregarding  all  remonstrances,  the  legislature  of  1829 
ordered  a  survey  between  the  points,  and  Mr.  James 
Hayward  made  and  presented  it.  Gov.  Levi  Lincoln 
transmitting  it  on  January  7  to  the  legislature  of  1830. 
This  survey  showed  that  the  building  of  such  a  road  was 
feasible.  The  “  Records  of  the  Directors  of  the  Propri- 
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etors  of  the  Locks  and  Canals  on  the  Merrimack  River  ” 
show  that  on  January  18,  1830,  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  Esq., 
of  Boston  (to  whom  more  than  any  one  else  belongs  the 
credit  of  successfully  building  the  road  in  the  face  of 
every  kind  of  discouragement  and  ridicule),  addressed  a 
request  to  Kirk  Boott,  Esq.,  agent,  asking  him  “  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Directors  ...  at  which  I  shall  propose 
...  a  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  that  stock  to  the 
project  for  building  a  railroad  from  this  place  (Boston) 
to  Lowell.”  The  directors  met  on  the  22d  and  the  pro¬ 
prietors  on  the  27th,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Jackson,  where 
the  first  organized  action  was  taken  to  secure  a  charter 
for  such  a  road.  It  was  granted,  and  the  act  of  legisla¬ 
ture  bears  the  date  June  5,  1830.  The  charter  was  a  per¬ 
petual  one,  giving  the  company  for  thirty  years  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right  to  supply  railroad  facilities  between  Boston  and 
Lowell,  which  the  State  courts  afterwards  sustained  them 
in  asserting. 

Several  routes  had  been  surveyed  and  considered,  but 
finally  to  avoid  the  steeper  grades  the  one  running  be¬ 
tween  Charlestown  and  Cambridge,  through  Medford, 
West  Cambridge,  Stoneham,  Woburn,  Wilmington,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Tewksbury  and  Billerica  to  Lowell,  a  distance  of 
26  miles,  was  chosen. 

The  construction  of  the  road  began  at  once,  Irish  labor¬ 
ers  being  principally  employed  to  do  the  heavy  work. 

To  lessen  the  expense,  only  a  single  track  was  at  first 
laid,  but  Mr.  Jackson  reported  to  the  directors  that  “  it  is 
expedient  to  purchase  land  and  lay  out  the  road  contem¬ 
plating  a  double  track.”  It  was  determined  that  the  con¬ 
struction  should  be  of  the  most  solid  character,  and  the 
road  was  built  accordingly.  The  track  to  be  substantial 
and  require  little  repair,  was  laid  on  ties  of  split  granite. 
Beneath  each  rail  of  the  outward  track  (which  was  the 
first  one  built)  was  laid  a  wall  of  stone,  about  four  feet 
in  height  for  the  entire  length  of  the  road.  After  the 
road  was  opened,  however,  the  stone  sleepers  were  soon 
given  up,  as  they  were  found  to  make  the  track  too  rigid. 
The  rails  of  that  day  were  not  the  now  universal  T  pat¬ 
tern,  but  were  what  were  called  “  fish  bellies  ”,  because 
perpendicularly  they  were  widest  in  the  middle  and 
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tapered  off  at  the  ends  where  they  entered  the  chairs. 
Those  on  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  were  of  iron 
and  weighed  only  35  pounds  to  the  yard. 

The  “  cut  ”  through  the  ledge  at  Lowell  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Chelmsford  street  bridge  at  the  same  place, 
were,  in  1834,  considered  wonderful  feats  of  engineering. 
On  many  early  American  railroads  the  rails  were  of  strap 
iron  spiked  on  wooden  rails,  the  effect  of  the  rolling 
wheels  on  the  top  side  of  the  iron  was  to  curve  the  same 
and  loosen  it  also ;  and  an  unpleasant  feature  of  primitive 
railroad  travel  was  the  “  snake’s  head  ”  or  end  of  a 
loosened  rail  punching  through  the  floor  of  the  car,  to  the 
passenger’s  discomfort,  not  to  say  danger. 

The  old  Boston  and  Lowell  was  originally  so  well  lo¬ 
cated  that  there  was  no  grade  over  ten  feet  to  the  mile, 
and  the  same  is  now  true  between  Boston  and  Lowell, 
except  at  the  overhead  crossing  of  the  Fitchburg  division 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine  at  Somerville.  And  this  fact, 
with  wide  easy  curves,  good  equipment  and  careful  man¬ 
agement,  goes  far  to  account  for  the  remarkable  fact  that 
for  many  years  no  passenger  was  ever  fatally  injured  while 
within  its  cars. 

The  original  estimate  for  building  the  road  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  track  (exclusive  of  the  cost  of  depots,  engines,  cars, 
etc.),  was  $469,296.79,  but,  according  to  the  annual  report 
for  1836  (issued  just  before  the  road  was  opened),  it  was 
stated  that  “  the  cost  will  not  be  much  less  than  a  million 
dollars.  .  .  .” 

At  first  the  capital  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad 
consisted  of  $1,200,000  in  paid  up  shares  of  a  par  value 
of  $500  each,  probably  the  only  railroad  corporation  in 
the  country  with  a  par  of  over  $100 ;  to  which  it  was 
changed  in  January,  1885,  by  dividing  each  share  into 
five.  In  March,  1837,  the  legislature  authorized  the  com¬ 
pany  to  increase  its  capital  stock  by  $240,000.  Until 
1854  the  Massachusetts  railroads  were  not  allowed  to  fund 
their  floating  debts  by  means  of  bond  issues,  improve¬ 
ments  and  new  construction  had  to  be  paid  for  by  new 
issues  of  stock,  or  notes  signed  by  the  directors  or  prin¬ 
cipal  stockholders.  The  original  board  of  directors  of  the 
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Lowell  road  were ;  George  W.  Lyman,  Kirk  Boott,  Patrick 
T.  Jackson,  William  Appleton  and  J.  F.  Loring. 

While  the  road  was  under  construction  it  was  not  yet 
decided  what  sort  of  propelling  power  should  be  used ; 
whether  horses  drawing  the  cars  or  working  in  them  as  a 
tread  mill,  or  even  sails,  all  of  which  experiments  were 
made  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  South  Carolina 
Railroads  in  1830.  Were  horses  to  be  adopted  as  the 
motive  power,  it  was  considered  probable  that  small  par¬ 
ties  of  passengers  could  hire  cars  and  go  and  come  at 
their  pleasure  on  the  road,  thus  carrying  out  the  old  idea 
of  a  turnpike  the  use  of  which  was  free  to  all.  But  the 
successful  experiment  of  George  Stephenson  in  October, 
1829,  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  with  his 
steam  locomotive  engine  “  Rocket  ”,  attaining  a  speed  of 
30  miles  an  hour,  with  a  loaded  carriage  attached,  soon 
decided  the  question  of  propulsion. 

The  “  New  Hampshire  Telegraph  ”  of  Nov.  17,  1832, 
published  at  Nashua,  N,  H.,  says  :  “  The  ship  ‘  Choctaw  ’, 
at  Boston  from  Liverpool,  has  on  boai’d  a  Locomotive 
engine,  with  apparatus  complete,  intended  for  the  Lowell 
Railroad.  She  has  also  brought  for  the  same  pur[)ose 
about  2000  bars  of  railroad  iron  ”. 

At  length  the  great  day  arrived,  and  on  June  24, 1835, 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  was  opened  for  travel. 
The  notices  in  the  newspapers  of  this  historic  event  are 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  far  less  mention  is  made  of 
this  pioneer  line  than  of  later  and  less  important  railroads. 
The  Boston  Advertiser  of  June  24  says  :  “  It  will  be 

perceived  by  the  advertisement  of  the  company,  that  the 
cars  are  to  commence  their  regular  trips  on  this  route  for 
the  accommodation  of  passengers  to-day.” 

The  Boston  Mercantile  Journal  makes  the  following 
mentions  in  its  issues  of  June  25  and  26  respectively : 
“  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  —  The  cars  commenced 
running  to-day,  making  two  trips  each  way  during  the 
day,  leaving  Lowell  at  6  A.  M.  and  2  1-2  P.  M.,  and  Bos¬ 
ton  at  9  1-2  A.  M.  and  5  1-2  P.  M.  After  this  week  the 
Company  will  run  two  engines  and  make  as  many  trips  as 
the  public  convenience  may  require,  giving  due  notice  of 
the  future  arrangement,”  and :  “  The  cars  on  the  Lowell 
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Railroad  commenced  running  Wednesday  morning.  The 
cars  came  to  Boston  yesterday  with  the  mail  in  1  1-4 
hours.” 

The  earliest  time  tables  were  as  follows  :  (in  the  Boston 
Mercantile  Journal  for  June  26,  1835.)  “  Boston  and 

Lowell  Kail-Road.  The  cars  will  continue  to  run  till  fur¬ 
ther  notice  as  at  present,  viz  : — 

Leave  Lowell  at  6  A.  M.  and  2  1-2  P.  M. 

Leave  Boston  at  9  A.  M.  and  5  1-2  P.  M. 

No  baggage  can  be  taken  except  what  belongs  to  pas¬ 
sengers.  Allowance  to  each,  40  lbs.  As  soon  as  Burthen 
(freight)  cars  can  be  provided,  notice  will  be  given  for 
the  transportation  of  merchandize. 

Tickets  may  be  had  at  the  Depot,  corner  of  Leverett 
and  Brighton  streets.  Price  f  1. 

George  M.  Dexter,  Agent.” 

Mr.  Dexter  was  what  we  should  now  call  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  but  in  those  early  days  the  directors  designated 
him  “  agent  ”,  as  in  the  mills.  This  title  did  not  long 
survive. 

Another  early  advertisement  is  interesting  to  repro¬ 
duce,  showing  as  it  does  the  earliest  connection  for  through 
travel : — 

(New-England  Palladium  for  June  27,  1835.)  “Low¬ 
ell  R.  R.  and  Steamboat  Lines  for  New-Hampshire  and 
Vermont. 

The  cars  for  these  Lines  will  leave  the  Depot  in  Boston 
at  9  o’clock  A.  M.  on  and  after  Monday,  June  29th.  On 
the  arrival  at  Lowell  carriages  will  take  the  passengers 
free  of  charge  immediately  on  board  the  steamer  which 
will  convey  them  to  Nashua,  N.  H.,  where  stages  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  Amherst  and  Fran- 
cistown  lines  will  be  in  readiness  to  take  them  forward. 
The  passengers  will  dine  on  board  the  steamer  while  she 
is  passing  up  the  River. 

Thomas  Lewis, 

Captain  of  the  steamboat  ‘  Herald  ’. 

Lowell,  June  27,  1835.” 

At  this  time  there  were  many  small  stern-wheeled,  flat- 
bottomed  steamboats  that  navigated  the  upper  Merrimack 
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and  Connecticut  rivers.  They  did  not  long  survive  the 
coming  of  the  railroads. 

The  first  station  in  Boston  was  a  small  one-story  brick 
building  situated,  as  before  noted,  on  the  corner  of  Lever- 
ett  and  Brighton  streets.  At  first  the  cars  did  not  run 
into  it,  but  stopped  at  East  Cambridge  until  the  bridge 
(afterwards  used  for  freight  purposes)  was  built.  The 
present  Lowell  depot,  now  part  of  the  North  Union  sta¬ 
tion,  was  the  third  terminus  erected  in  Boston  by  the 
company.  Another  wooden  building,  with  a  facade  of 
pillars,  on  Merrimack  street,  constituted  the  first  station 
in  Lowell.  A  bell  was  rung  by  the  conductor  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before  the  departure  of  each  train  in  Boston  or 
Lowell. 

In  the  “  Merchants  and  Traders  Guide  ”  for  1836  there 
is  also  this  interesting  announcement  in  the  advertisement 
of  the  road :  “  Before  the  starting  of  the  cars,  stages 

leave  Nos.  9  and  11  Elm  Street,  and  City  Tavern,  Brattle 
Street  (Boston),  and  call  at  almost  any  part  of  the  city 
for  passengers  and  take  them  to  the  depot  free  of  charge." 

Also:  “  Arrangements  have  not  yet  been  made, 
though  they  are  in  progress,  for  the  conveyance  of  mer¬ 
chandize,  but  there  is  a  private  car  attached  to  the  line 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  small  quantities  of  mer¬ 
chandize.”  This  was  the  embryo  of  the  present  express 
company  cars. 

The  original  locomotive  on  the  road  was  built  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  England,  by  Robert  Stephenson,  in  1832. 
From  a  government  return  (House  of  Representatives 
No.  21,  Session  1838),  in  the  author’s  possession,  which 
gives  particulars  of  all  the  locomotives  and  steamboats 
then  in  the  country,  it  is  learned  that  this  engine  was  of 
of  the  high  pressure  type  of  30  horse  power,  with  four 
large  wheels,  and  weighed  seven  tons.  It  was  named 
after  its  famous  builder,  “  Stephenson  ”,  but  was  always 
better  known  by  its  nickname  of  “  John  Bull  ”.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Taft,  in  his  interesting  pamphlet. 

The  Early  Days  of  Railroading  ”,  this  locomotive  when 
landed  in  Boston  was  sent  to  Lowell  via  the  Middlesex 
canal,  and  there  put  together  and  the  trial  trip  made  from 
that  end  of  the  road.  The  reason  for  this  is  uncertain,unles8 
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it  was  because  many  of  the  promoters  of  the  railroad  lived 
in  Lowell.  Other  early  locomotives  built  by  the  Lowell 
Machine  Shops  in  1836-36,  were  the  “  Patrick  ”  (named 
for  Mr.  Patrick  T.  Jackson),  “  Lowell  “  Boston  ”, 
“  Merrimack  ”,  “  Concord  ”  and  “  Nashua  ”,  all  practi¬ 
cally  of  the  same  type  as  the  “  Stephenson  All  these 
engines  burnt  wood,  mostly  pine.  The  “  Patrick  ”, 
“  Lowell  ”  and  “  Boston  ”  had  brass  driving  wheels,  and 
the  “  Merrimack  ”  had  wooden  ones,  but  on  the  latter 
engine  these  were  soon  changed  to  iron.  All  these  loco¬ 
motives  were  of  the  same  general  style,  weighing  about 
nine  tons,  with  five  feet  drivers,  eleven  inch  cylinders,  and 
fourteen  inch  stroke.  When  the  first  engine  was  built  in 
Lowell  its  naming  caused  quite  a  controversy.  The  in¬ 
tention  had  been ’to  name  it  “  Jackson”,  after  Mr.  Patrick 
T.  Jackson,  the  treasurer,  hut  it  being  at  the  time  of 
President  Jackson’s  political  supremacj^  the  prevailing 
Whig  element  in  the  management  refused  to  allow  the 
name  on  political  grounds,  so  that  the,  to  them,  grave 
and  important  question  was  compromised  and  the  locomo¬ 
tive  was  named  “  Patrick  ”. 

The  early  engineers,  firemen  and  trainmen  had  a  life  of 
much  hardship  in  cold  or  stormy  weather.  There  were 
no  such  things  as  cabs  on  locomotives  until  about  1848, 
and  there  were  no  cabooses  on  freight  trains.  The  pas¬ 
senger  crews  rode  on  top  of  the  care  and  freight  men  on 
the  locomotives.  Mr.  John  B.  Winslow,  for  many  yeare 
the  superintendent  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad 
and  one  of  its  early  engineers,  remembered  to  have  stood 
over  twelve  hours  on  the  foot  hoard  of  his  engine,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather,  with  the  thermometer  below  zero. 
The  first  engineer  on  the  road  was  an  Englishman  named 
Robinson,  imported  at  the  same  time  as  the  engine.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Taft  for  the  following  amusing  anec¬ 
dote  regarding  him.  Robinson  was  referred  to  as  an 
“  English  dandy,”  and  “  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  impose 
upon  the  patience  and  credulity  of  the  Yankees.  He  was 
not  very  particular  about  train  time,  would  saunter  up  to 
the  depot  an  hour  after  his  train  was  due  to  start,  care¬ 
lessly  look  around  upon  the  waiting  passengers,  deliber¬ 
ately  look  over  his  engine,  mount  the  platform,  put  on  his 
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kid  gloves,  and  in  his  own  good  time  and  pleasure  start 
his  train  towards  Boston.  He  would  also  suddenly  stop 
his  engine  when  he  got  nearly  to  a  station,  jump  down, 
look  over  the  engine  anxiously,  crawl  under  it,  remove  a 
nut  from  some  bolt,  look  it  over  and  put  it  back  again. 
The  next  day  the  papers  would  announce  how  the  engine 
had  broken  down  on  the  way,  etc.,  but  had  been  skilfully 
repaired  by  engineer  Robinson.  It  was  not  long,  how¬ 
ever,  before  the  management  caught  on,  and  he  was  re¬ 
placed  by  a  skilled  mechanic  from  the  Locks  and  Canals 
Works,  from  which  source  the  engineers  required  were 
obtained  for  many  years. 

Another  early  engineer  was  J.  C.  Poor.  The  first 
fireman  was  Waterman  Brown.  He  lost  a  hand  by  an 
accident  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  road,  but  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  many  years  after  as  crossing  tender  at  Woburn. 

The  first  conductors  were  John  Barrett, - Williards, 

J.  E.  Short  and  Calvin  Stevens  (the  latter  ran  the  freight 
train).  Perhaps  they  were  former  stage  drivers,  as  most 
of  the  early  New  England  railroads  were  glad  to  employ 
these  men  in  that  capacity  as  they  were  used  to  the  trav¬ 
elling  public  and  their  ways.  The  first  type  of  passenger 
car  on  the  Lowell  road  resembled  the  ordinary  stage  coach 
mounted  on  a  frame,  with  wheels  adapted  to  the  rails. 
They  were  divided  into  three  compartments  each,  with 
doors  on  the  side,  the  passengers  sitting  back  to  back,  as 
they  do  still  in  England.  Very  soon  each  car  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  seat  on  the  roof,  covered  with  a  chaise  top. 
In  these  the  conductor  and  brakeman  sat,  and  the  former, 
by  means  of  a  whistle,  gave  the  signal  for  applying  the 
hand  brakes,  which  were  operated  by  means  of  long  levers. 
The  picture  of  the  early  train  does  not  show  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  A  short  chain  of  three  links  coupled  the  cars  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  latter  were  neither  heated  nor  lighted. 

The  first  freight  cars  were  open,  and  it  is  said  the  very 
earliest  ones  had  no  brakes  at  all.  Salaries  were  propor¬ 
tioned  as  follows :  the  superintendent  received  $1,500 
per  annum,  conductors  and  engineers  $2  per  day,  brake- 
men  and  firemen  $1  per  day.  The  early  tickets  sold  on 
the  Lowell  road  were  a  curiosity.  They  were  made  of 
stout  cardboard  of  various  colors  ;  on  one  side  was  print- 
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ed  the  name  of  the  station,  on  the  other  a  series  of  hiero¬ 
glyphics  resembling  Chinese  characters.  This  last  was 
the  brilliant  idea  of  one  of  the  railroad  officials  to  prevent 
their  being  counterfeited.  As  was  the  custom  on  all  the 
early  New  England  railroads,  the  tickets  were  not  punched 
or  cancelled,  but  after  collection  by  the  conductor  were 
handed  back  to  the  ticket  offices  and  used  over  and  over 
again  until  worn  out.  The  conductor  was  supposed  to 
know  everybody  and  discriminate  between  transients  and 
season  ticket  holders. 

Season  tickets  were  not  used  until  after  the  road  had 
been  opened  for  some  time,  and  when  they  were  issued 
the  holders  were  allowed  one  passage  each  way  daily, 
but  this  rule  was  far  from  rigidly  enforced.  The  present 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  (Western  division)  was  origi¬ 
nally  called  the  Wilmington,  Andover  and  Haverhill 
Railroad,  and  opened  between  Wilmington  and  Andover 
on  Sept.  1,  1836.  They  had  an  agreement  with  the  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Lowell  by  which  they  used  the  latter’s  track 
from  Wilmington  to  Boston  and  also  the  station  at  the 
latter  place. 

To  accommodate  this  increase  in  travel  the  Lowell  road 
at  once  began  the  construction  of  another  track.  In  the 
annual  report  for  1838  the  estimate  for  laying  a  second 
track  all  the  way  to  Lowell  was  given  as  $155,266.71 ;  to 
Wilmington  only,  $30,000. 

Owing  to  the  expected  opening  of  the  Nashua  and 
Lowell  road  (of  which  more  will  be  said  later  on),  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  treasurer,  laid  great  stress  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  double  track  all  the  way  to  Lowell,  and  said 
in  the  report:  “We  can  do  this  without  any  increase  in 
capital,  by  taking  from  our  reserved  profits  whatever  sum 
may  be  found  necessary  to  meet  the  expense.” 

Disputes  soon  arose  between  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
and  Boston  and  Maine  roads  as  to  each  other’s  cars  and 
engines  occupying  certain  tracks  at  Wilmington,  and  the 
public  was  often  inconvenienced  as  a  result  of  trivial 
quarrels  of  this  kind.  In  1844,  the  Boston  and  Maine 
built  what  was  known  as  its  “  extension  ”  from  Wilming¬ 
ton  to  the  well  known  station  so  long  in  use  in  Haymar- 
ket  Square,  Boston,  and  first  opened  July  1,  1845.  Dur¬ 
ing  1844  the  Lowell  road  built  what  was  known  as  the 
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Woburn  branch  (now  extended  as  the  Woburn  loop), 
running  from  Woburn  on  the  main  line  to  Woburn  Cen¬ 
tre,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  This  branch  was  opened 
for  travel  Dec.  30,  1844,  with  two  trains  daily.  The 
annual  reiiort  for  1844  says  the  cost  of  construction  was 
$35,440.68,  “  the  new  road  having  a  single  track  with  a 
heavy  T  rail  of  56  lbs.  to  the  yard,  upon  chestnut  sleepers 
7  feet  long  and  6  inches  in  depth,  2  feet  7  inches  apart, 
resting  upon  a  bed  of  clear  gravel  at  least  2  feet  deep. 
The  rails  are  in  lengths  of  18  feet,  and  the  joints  are 
secured  by  a  clasp  chair  of  20  lbs.  weight,”  For  many 
years  this  was  the  only  branch  indulged  in  by  the  Lowell 
road,  as  the  management  were  extremely  conservative  and 
thought  that  branches  were  financially  detrimental  to  the 
main  line. 

They  preferred  to  do  a  strictly  local  passenger  and 
freight  business  between  Boston  and  Lowell,  but  con¬ 
nected  with  many  other  railroads  entering  that  city,  and 
from  them  received  large  sums  for  carrying  through  pas¬ 
sengers  and  goods.  The  capital  had  been  increased  in 
1840  to  $1,800,000,  at  which  figure  it  remained  for  many 
years.  Dividends  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  3  3-4  per  cent 
in  1835,  2  per  cent  in  1836,  4  per  cent  in  1837,  6  per  cent 
in  1838,  8  per  cent  in  1839,  and  at  that  rate  for  a  long 
period  thereafter ;  the  stock  (par  $500)  reached  660  in 
1844,  and  was  never  quoted  below  430  (in  1836).  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  freight  was  carried  “  generally  at  $1.50 
per  ton  ;  if  in  cargoes  landed  on  our  wharves,  $1.25  per 
ton,  without  any  charge  for  wharfage.  Coal,  lime,  flour, 
plaster,  lumber,  wheat,  pig  iron,  salt,  are  taken  in  this 
way  in  considerable  quantities.  With  the  Lowell  facto¬ 
ries  we  have  a  special  bargain.  They  furnish  their  own 
depots  in  Boston  and  at  Lowell,  and  either  load  and  un¬ 
load  the  cars  themselves  or  pay  us  extra  for  so  doing. 
We  therefore  charge  them  $1.25  for  all  cotton  or  wool .  .  . 
and  $1.00  per  ton  for  all  other  articles.”  (Annual  report 
for  1844.)  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Lowell  railroad 
a  strong  sentiment  manifested  itself  to  build  a  railroad 
between  the  latter  city  and  Nashua,  N.  H.,  then  a  small 
but  rapidly  growing  manufacturing  town.  In  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Grantors  and  the  Engineer  of  the 
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Nashua  and  Lowell  Railroad  (Nashua,  20  pp.,  1836),  they 
say :  .  .  .  “  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  Railroad  is  the  second 
link  (of  which  the  Boston  and  Lowell  is  the  first),  in  a 
great  chain  of  communication  connecting  tlie  Seaboard 
and  the  Lakes — passing  through  the  interior  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  in  one  direction  to  Albany,  and 
in  the  other  to  Burlington  and  Ogdensburg.  .  .  .  These 
routes  traverse  an  extensive  and  fertile  region  containing 
at  least  400,000  inhabitants — the  distance  of  which  from 
a  Market  now  renders  it  of  comparatively  little  value.  .  . 

The  engineer,  Joshua  Barney  (who  it  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  originally  surveyed  the  route  for  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad),  estimated  the  cost  of  building  the 
road,  which  was  to  run  from  Nashua  in  a  generally  south¬ 
erly  direction  to  Lowell,  a  distance  of  14  1-4  miles,  at 
5(220,000.  This  figure  included  all  bridging,  masonry, 
grading,  rights  of  way,  fences,  two  locomotives,  and  a 
suitable  number  of  passenger  and  freight  cars.  Owing  to 
the  different  State  laws,  there  were  originally  two  distinct 
corporations  forming  this  short  railroad ;  one  in  New 
Hampshire  chartered  on  June  26,  1835,  and  the  other  in 
Massachusetts  which  was  incorporated  on  April  16,  1836. 
The  Nashua  and  Lowell  was  the  first  railroad  built  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  ;  its  original  capital  was  f 300, 
000,  divided  into  shares  of  f  100  each,  most  of  the  stock 
was  held  in  Boston,  but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
finish  the  road  but  for  a  loan  of  $50,000  from  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  which  took  some  of  the  company’s 
stock  as  collateral.  On  Oct.  8,  1838,  the  road  was  finally 
opened  for  passenger  trains  to  within  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  of  Nashua,  and  on  Dec.  23  the  bridge  across  the 
Nashua  river  and  the  depot  near  Main  street,  in  that  town, 
was  completed.  Its  entire  equipment  consisted  of  three 
10-ton,  6-wheeled  locomotives,  the  “  Mars  ”,  “  Jehu  ”  and 
“  Roebuck  ”,  three  8-wheeled  passenger  cars,  and  twenty- 
four  4-wheeled  freight  cars.  Three  passenger  trains  were 
run  each  way  daily,  fare  from  Lowell  to  Nashua  50  cents. 
The  Lowell  terminus  was  the  Boston  and  Lowell  depot 
on  Merrimack  street,  but  at  first  the  Nashua  and  Lowell 
trains  did  not  directly  connect  there.  Their  engines  were 
cut  off  the  trains  above  Market  street,  the  cars  switched 
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into  the  depot,  then  the  Boston  and  Lowell  engine  backed 
on  to  the  train  and  hauled  it  to  Boston.  As  this  reversed 
the  train,  the  passengers  were  obliged  to  get  up  and  turn 
their  seats  or  ride  to  Boston  backwards.  On  the  return 
trip  from  Boston  the  same  operation  had  to  be  gone 
through.  Soon  after  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  was  opened 
a  strong  effort  was  made  by  some  of  its  stockholders  to 
secure  a  union  of  their  road  with  the  Boston  and  Lowell, 
but  failed,  because,  as  before  stated,  those  controlling  the 
latter  corporation  were  not  inclined  to  make  any  exten¬ 
sions  of  their  road. 

The  firet  officers  of  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  were  as 
follows:  President,  Daniel  Abbot;  directors,  Jesse 
Bowers,  Peter  Clark,  Charles  H.  Atherton,  Joseph  Gree¬ 
ley,  Henry  Upham,  and  Adin  Holbrook ;  clerk,  Peter 
Clark,  Jr.;  superintendent,  Onslow  Stearns. 

On  July  6,  1841,  a  disastrous  collision  occurred  on  the 
road,  the  causes  for  which  may  be  found  in  the  almost 
ridiculously  crude  way  in  which  railroad  trains  were  then 
operated. 

In  that  year  the  4th  of  July  came  on  a  Sunday,  so  that 
the  holiday  was  celebrated  on  the  next  day,  Monday. 
Several  extra  trains  were  run  to  accommodate  the  large 
increase  in  travel.  So  great  was  it  that  the  company  was 
forced  to  use  freight  cars  to  make  room  for  their  passen¬ 
gers.  An  extra  train  from  Lowell,  composed  of  several 
of  these  improvised  passenger  cars  (luckily  returning 
empty),  was  run  into  on  a  curve  by  the  regular  down 
train  from  Nashua,  with  the  result  that  several  persons 
were  badly  injured.  Owing  to  the  general  confusion  of 
the  day,  the  locomotive  of  the  regular  train  appears  to 
have  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  stage  driver,  per¬ 
haps  on  the  supposition  that  “  iron  horses  ”  and  those 
made  of  flesh  and  blood  could  be  controlled  in  much 
the  same  manner.  On  the  extra  train,  also,  the 
engine  was  not  run  by  a  regular  engineer,  but  by  a  me¬ 
chanic  taken  from  the  road’s  repair  shop.  A  mistake  in 
the  orders  was  given  as  the  cause  for  the  accident,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  and  for  many  years 
after  the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  railroad  trains  in 
New  England  were  run  on  what  was  known  as  time-table 
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rules  (differing  on  every  road),  supplemented  by  written 
and  verbal  orders  from  the  superintendent,  and  also  by 
the  watchful  intelligence  of  the  various  conductors  and 
engineers. 

It  was  quite  within  possibilities  that  when  a  train  was 
waiting  on  a  siding  for  another  train  then  due,  if  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  whistle  was  not  heard  or  smoke  seen,  the  crew  of  the 
former  would  go  ahead  on  their  own  responsibility. 

In  spite  of  this  accident,  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  in  its 
early  days  seems  to  have  been  a  highly  prosperous  road  ; 
it  never  paid  a  smaller  dividend  than  seven  and  a  half  per 
cent  in  1840,  and  for  a  long  time  until  1850  its  dividends 
wei’e  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent.  To  protect  itself  the 
road  agreed  to  opemte  the  Wilton  Railroad,  opened  to  8 
miles  above  Nashville  (as  part  of  Nashua  was  then  called) 
on  Nov.  23,  1848.  The  Wilton  Railroad  (now  part  of 
the  Keene  branch  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  system)  was 
to  pay  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  $21  per  day  when  three 
trips  each  way  were  run,  and  that  rate  for  a  lesser  num¬ 
ber  of  trips.  A  twelve  year  lease  was  also  entered  into 
between  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  and  Stony  Brook  Rail¬ 
roads  (the  latter  is  now  the  Stony  Brook  branch  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine),  by  which  the  former  was  to  operate 
the  latter’s  road  (which  extended  from  North  Chelmsford 
to  Groton,  a  distance  of  14  miles),  and  to  pay  therefor 
six  per  cent  on  the  Stony  Brook  stock  ($275,000),  one- 
half  the  net  income  over  and  above  such  payments,  and 
to  keep  the  road  in  repair,  etc. 

The  Stony  Brook  Railroad  was  opened  for  travel 
on  July  6,  1848.  In  order  to  lay  a  double  track 
between  Nashua  and  Lowell  and  to  provide  for  new 
bridges  and  buildings,  the  road  issued  new  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $120,000  in  1845  and  $100,000  in  1848.  In 
spite  of  the  company’s  apparent  prosperity,  there  was 
much  dissatisfaction  and  dissension  among  its  stockhold¬ 
ers.  The  laws  of  New  Hampshire  then  prohibited  voting 
by  proxy,  except  in  case  of  illness,  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  railroad  companies.  As  was  to  be  expected,  some  of 
the  shareholders  could  not  always  attend,  and  the  small 
stockholders  asserted  that  the  practical  result  was  that  the 
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Boston  stockholders,  although  in  the  minority,  really  ran 
the  road. 

It  was  alleged  that  they  had  mismanaged  its  affairs  ; 
that  the  contracts  with  the  Wilton  and  Stony  Brook  roads 
were  bad  financially  for  the  N.  &  L. ;  the  new  Nashville 
(Nashua)  depot  was  unnecessary  and  extravagantly  built, 
that  the  repair  shops  were  run  wastefully.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  complaints  were  made  that  the  bridges  had 
not  been  properly  built  and  were  then  (1850)  in  such  con¬ 
dition  as  to  be  positively  unsafe.  The  rolling  stock,  too, 
was  thought  not  to  have  been  kept  up,  the  freight  cars 
especially  were  in  a  dangerous  condition.  This  condition 
of  affairs  led  to  the  appointment  from  among  the  stock¬ 
holders  of  an  investigating  committee,  who  made  a  long 
report  the  following  year  (1851),  but  with  comparatively 
little  result,  except  the  resignation  of  President  Abbot. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
old-time  New  England  railroads  were  not  the  stilted  affairs 
they  are  to-day.  The  companies  were  small,  the  list  of 
shareholders  not  too  large,  and  the  holdings  much  more 
evenly  distributed  than  at  present.  Many  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  lived  along  the  line  of  the  road,  and  thus  took  a 
personal  interest  in  “  their  road  ”  ;  it  was  not  unusual, 
too,  for  the  employees  to  be  stockholders.  N.  G.  Paul, 
one  of  the  original  engineers  on  the  old  Boston  and  Maine, 
was  a  heavy  stockholder  and  freely  expressed  his  opinion 
as  to  the  proper  way  of  running  the  corporation’s  busi¬ 
ness.  The  annual  meeting  was  an  affair  to  be  looked 
forward  to,  all  the  stockholders  were  passed  free  over  the 
road  as  a  matter  of  course.  During  the  meeting  opinions 
were  expressed  with  entire  frankness,  the  small  stockhold¬ 
ers  having  just  as  much  to  say  (and  sometimes  more) 
than  the  large  ones.  When  in  1845  the  directors  of  the 
Boston  and  Lowell  had  constructed  at  East  Cambridge  a 
roundhouse  with  room  for  eight  locomotives,  they  were 
severely  criticised  for  their  extravagance  at  the  annual 
meeting  that  followed.  From  the  before  mentioned  re¬ 
port  of  the  investigating  committee  much  of  interest  can 
be  learned  regarding  the  management  of  railroads  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago.  The  following  table  of  sala¬ 
ries  and  wages  is  well  worth  reproducing ; — 
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Nashua  and  Lowell  R.  R. 

SalarieB  and  Wages,  1S50,  at  Nashville  (Nashua'). 


C.  F.  Gove,  Superintendent,  per  annum,  $1,600. 

Geo.  Stark.  Treasurer,  jier  annum,  1,600. 

Wm.  P.  Ainsworth,  Treasurer’s  Clerk,  per  month,  40. 
A.  Mitchell,  Supt’s  Clerk,  per  annum,  800. 

C.  H.  Kerrick,  Ticket  Master,  per  annum,  600. 

L.  H.  Clement,  Assistant,  per  annum,  400. 

H.  Hobson,  Master  of  Transportation,  per  annum,  800. 
C.  E.  Paige,  Clerk,  per  annum,  400. 

J.  M.  Jackman,  Station  Master,  per  month,  34. 

John  Jackman,  Baggage  Master,  per  day,  1. 

Wm.  M.  Barrett,  Road  Master,  per  annum,  700. 

S.  P.  Brown,  Passenger  Conductor,  per  annum,  600. 
F.  Lovejoy,  Passenger  Conductor,  per  annum,  600. 

N.  L.  Whitman,  Freight  Conductor,  per  annum,  640. 
J.  McQueston,  Engineer,  per  annum,  720. 

C.  F.  G.  McQueston,  Engineer,  per  annum,  660. 

H.  E.  Woods,  Engineer,  per  annum,  600. 

D.  Dempsey,  Engineer,  per  annum,  420. 


Firemen  were  paid  $1.26  per  day,  brakemen  the  same, 
section  hands  $1.00  per  day,  and  crossing  tenders  67 
cents  per  day 

Some  idea  of  the  multifarious  duties  undertaken  by 
minor  railroad  oflGcials  in  those  days  may  be  gained  by 
those  performed  by  Abraham  Mitchell,  superintendent’s 
clerk  on  the  Nashua  and  Lowell.  He  kept  all  the  office 
accounts,  paid  all  bills,  made  monthly  settlements  with 
other  roads  and  with  the  freight  master,  settled  with  the 
passenger  conductors  and  with  the  Lowell  ticket  master 
once  a  week,  settled  with  the  stage  drivers  and  kept  the 
stage  account.  He  also  copied  (of  course  in  long  hand) 
all  the  superintendent’s  correspondence,  made  up  the 
half-yearly  accounts,  ran  the  train  as  conductor  in  the 
absence  of  either  of  the  regular  conductors  (sometimes 
one  or  two  weeks  at  a  time),  made  up  the  monthly  ac¬ 
count  of  receipts  and  payments  for  settlement  with  the 
treasurer,  and  occasionally  wrote  the  contracts  for  wood. 

During  this  period  the  Boston  and  Lowell  road  had 
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continued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  In  1844  the  fare 
between  Boston  and  Lowell  was  reduced  to  seventy-five 
cents,  in  1845  to  sixty-five  cents  (corresponding  changes 
being  at  the  same  time  made  to  and  from  way  stations), 
and  in  1848  to  fifty  cents,  but  the  next  year  the  directors 
thought  that  rate  too  low  and  accordingly  raised  it  to 
sixty  cents.  The  four  daily  trains  with  which  the  com¬ 
pany  had  begun  operations  in  1835  had  increased  to 
fifteen  daily  trains  each  way  in  1851. 

One  of  the  trains  was  advertised  as  follows  :  “  Through 
in  one  day  from  Boston  to  Ogdensburg  or  Montreal,  via 
Great  Northern  and  Western  British  and  U.  S.  Mail 
Route  (Vermont  Central  and  Ogdensburg  R.  Rds.),  leav¬ 
ing  Lowell  depot  in  Boston  daily  at  7.15  A.  M  ” 

The  old  station  in  Lowell  was  deemed  insufficient  for 
the  proper  accommodation  of  passenger  traffic,  and  so  a 
new  building  was  erected  on  Merrimack  street  in  1852. 
It  was  built  in  conjunction  with  the  city  authorities,  so 
that  part  of  the  depot  could  be  used  as  a  City  Hall,  the 
railroad’s  share  of  its  cost  was  $37,350. 

Previous  to  this,  in  1848,  a  new  station  owned  by  the 
Nashua  and  Lowell  and  Lawrence  and  Lowell  Railroads 
had  been  built  in  Middlesex  street,  and  was  generally 
known  as  the  “Northern  depot”,  and  was  a  great  con¬ 
venience  to  all  travellers  from  the  north,  as  it  did  away 
with  the  “  backing  ”  arrangement  previously  referred  to. 
In  1852,  also,  the  wooden  pile  bridge  across  the  Medford 
river  was  replaced  by  a  stone  arch.  Although  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  was  but  a  short  road,  its  importance  as  the 
first  and  principal  link  in  what  was  known  as  the  “  Great 
Northern  Route  ”  may  be  measured  by  extracts  from 
“  The  Boston  Railroad  Jubilee  ”,  a  book  jm Wished  in 
Boston  in  1851  to  commemorate  the  establishment  of 
direct  rail  communication  between  Boston  and  Canada. 
“  This  is  the  shortest  line  in  the  State  of  the  Railroads 
proceeding  from  Boston  ;  hut  it  has  a  large  extension  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  State  by  Railroads  built  in  great 
part  by  proprietors  residing  within  the  State,  and  which 
sustain  important  lines  of  travel  terminating  in  Boston. 
.  .  .  From  Lowell,  the  line  is  continued  by  the  Nashua 
and  Lowell  Road  to  Nashville  (Nashua).  To  this  point 
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the  line  consists  of  a  double  track.  The  line  is  thence 
extended  by  the  Concord  Railroad  along  the  valley  of  the 
Merrimack  river,  35  miles,  to  Concord,  the  Capital  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  thence  by  the  Northern  Railroad,  82 
miles,  to  the  Connecticut  river  in  Lebanon.  It  there 
crosses  the  Connecticut  and  unites  with  the  Vermont 
Central  Railroad  at  the  mouth  of  White  river.  This 
road,  which  begins  at  Windsor,  on  the  Connecticut  river, 
14  miles  below  this  point  of  junction,  and  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Sullivan  Railroad,  continues  the  line  along  the 
valley  of  the  White  river,  by  way  of  Royalton,  to  the 
summit  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  thence  by  North- 
field  to  Montpelier,  the  Capital  of  Vermont.  Thence  it 
pursues  the  valley  of  the  Onion,  or  Winoosky  river,  to 
Burlington,  245  miles  from  Boston.  From  Burlington, 
or  rather  from  Essex,  7  miles  east  from  Burlington,  the 
Vermont  Central  Road  is  met  by  the  Vermont  and  Can¬ 
ada  Railroad,  by  which  the  line  is  extended  to  Rouse’s 
Point,  where  it  crosses  Lake  Champlain,  near  its  outlet. 
It  is  thence  extended  by  the  Champlain  and  Montreal 
Railroad  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Montreal,  which  city 
it  reaches  in  a  distance  of  326  miles  from  Boston.  It  is 
continued  also  from  Rouse’s  Point,  over  the  Northern 
Railroad  of  New  York,  to  the  city  of  Ogdensburg,  at  the 
foot  of  navigation  on  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of  403 
miles  from  Boston.  In  addition  to  these  extensive  lines 
of  Railroad,  all  connected  with  the  Boston  and  Lowell  as 
the  main  trunk,  there  are  several  other  diverging  lines  of 
importance.  Among  these  are  the  Boston,  Concord  and 
Montreal.  This  road,  destined  as  its  name  imports,  to 
reach  the  city  of  Montreal,  but  by  a  very  different  route 
from  either  of  those  already  described,  proceeds  from 
Concord,  N.  H.,  along  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Merri¬ 
mack  river,  and  by  the  outlet  of  Winnipiseogee  Lake,  to 
Meredith,  and  thence  by  Plymouth  to  Warren,  a  distance 
of  71  miles.  It  will  be  in  a  short  time  further  extended, 
and  probably  united  with  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence 
(now  the  Grand  Trunk),  now  in  progress  from  Portland 
to  Montreal.  Another  branch  of  this  general  route  di¬ 
verges  from  the  main  line  at  the  mouth  of  White  river, 
and  passes  over  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  River 
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Railroad,  which  follows  the  course,  first  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  then  of  the  Passumpsic,  to  St.  Johnsbury,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  61  miles.  It  is  intended  to  extend  it  thence  to 
the  Canada  line,  near  Lake  Meraphremagog,  and  thence 
to  some  point  of  junction  with  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Railroad  in  Canada. 

There  are  two  other  Railroads  connected  with  this  gen¬ 
eral  line,  leading  westwardly  from  Concord,  N.  H.,  which 
are  yet  unfinished,  viz:  the  Concord  and  Claremont,  which 
is  opened  to  a  distance  of  25  miles  to  Bradford,  and  the 
Contoocook  Valley  Railroad,  which  is  opened  to  an  equal 
distance  through  Henniker  to  Hillsborough  Bridge.  These 
several  Railroads,  together  with  the  Nashua  and  Milford, 
already  opened,  form  an  aggregate  length  of  632  miles, 
of  which  the  Boston  and  Lowell  is  the  main  trunk  and 
principal  link.” 

To-day  the  traveller  is  conveyed  from  Boston  to  Mon¬ 
treal  in  a  Pullman  parlor  car,  without  change,  and  over 
two  lines  of  railroad  only.  In  1851  he  performed  the 
same  journey  in  stuffy,  uncomfortable  passenger  cars,  with 
several  changes  on  the  way  and  over  the  lines  of  seven 
independent  railroads.  By  this  time  (the  middle  50’s),  a 
more  modern  type  of  rolling  stock,  slightly  resembling 
that  now  in  use,  had  been  adopted  by  the  Lowell  road. 
The  passenger  cars  had  almost  flat  roofs,  just  high  enough 
for  a  tall  man  to  stand  upright  in,  the  windows  were  small 
and  divided  into  several  small  panes  of  glass  that  rattled 
incessantly.  The  seats  were  arranged  in  the  present  man¬ 
ner  and  upholstered  in  black  haircloth.  Air  tight  sheet 
iron  stoves,  one  in  the  middle  of  each  car,  heated  the 
portion  near  them,  while  the  more  remote  parts  partook 
of  the  outside  temperature.  When  night  came  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  illumination  was  supplied  by  two  small,  evil¬ 
smelling,  whale-oil  lamps,  one  at  each  end  of  the  car.  So 
dark  was  it  in  the  trains  that  the  conductor  was  obliged 
to  take  tickets  with  a  lighted  lantern  on  his  arm  ;  many 
of  these  lanterns  were  highly  ornate,  the  gifts  of  friends 
and  season  ticket  passengers  along  the  road.  There  were 
also  second  class  cars,  entered  through  doors  at  the  sides ; 
in  them  the  seats  were  fixed  back  to  back,  fares  were  half 
price,  and  these  cars  had  also  a  compartment  for  baggage 
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like  the  present  combination  cars.  Some  of  the  cars  on 
the  Lowell  road  were  named,  one,  second  class,  particu¬ 
larly,  being  called  “  Belvidere  ”,  considered  a  doubtful 
compliment  to  a  very  poverty  stricken  portion  of  Lowell. 
The  brakes,  of  a  type  known  as  the  “  Hodge  wheel  ” 
variety,  were  applied  by  the  baggage  master  on  the  bag¬ 
gage  car,  by  the  brakeman  on  the  rear  car,  and  the  fireman 
on  the  tender.  The  conductor  very  rarely  touched  the 
brakes.  The  brakemen  were  also  required  to  clean  the 
cars  and  wheels  of  the  same,  take  care  of  the  stoves  and 
split  and  carry  wood  for  them.  Communication  between 
the  train  and  the  locomotive  was  had  (by  law)  by  means 
of  the  old-fashioned  bell  cord  which  extended  through  the 
whole  train  and  was  tied  down  on  the  brake  wheel  of  the 
last  car.  On  long  trains  the  united  strength  of  two  or 
three  men  was  required  to  pull  in  the  “  slack  ”  of  the 
bell  cord  and  ring  the  gong  on  the  engine.  Automatic 
couplings  were  then  undreamed  of,  the  cars  were  shackled 
together  by  means  of  the  link  and  pin,  with  wrought  iron 
draw  bars.  At  this  period  some  of  the  locomotives  were 
named  for  prominent  men  of  the  corporation,  “Whistler”, 
“McNeill  ”,  “Jesse  Bowers”,  “  Wra.  Sturgis  ”,  “Daniel 
Abbot  ”,  “  Higginson  ”,  and  “  Storrow  ”  and  they  shared 
honors  with  the  Indian  chiefs,  “Paugus”  and  “Penni- 
chuck  ”.  Sentiment  found  expression  in  “Factory  Girl”, 
“  Sailor  Boy  ”,  and  “  Leader  ”.  The  counties  of  “  Suf¬ 
folk  ”,  “  Essex  ”  and  “  Middlesex  ”,  all  the  towns  along 
the  line,  as  well  as  the  terminal  cities,  were  each  repre¬ 
sented.  The  Bible  furnished  the  names  of  “Goliath” 
and  “  Samson  ”,  and  heathen  mythology  was  laid  under 
tribute,  furnishing  “Hector”,  “Ajax”,  “Vulcan”, 
“  Mercury  ”,  “  Mars  ”,  “  Vesta  ”  and  “  Hercules  ”.  Count 
Rumford  had  a  namesake,  also  the  Peruvian  hero  “Rolla”. 
The  bird  of  freedom  was  not  forgotten,  for  there  was  an 
“  Eagle  ”,  also  a  “  Lion  ”,  “  Tiger  ”  and  “  Leopard  ”. 
Some  of  these  engines  came  from  the  Nashua  and  Lowell 
and  Salem  and  Lowell  railroads  when  they  were  taken 
over  by  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  others  were  added  as 
years  passed  and  business  increased.  Many  were  of  a 
type  now  obsolete,  called  “  insiders  ”,  i.  e.,  the  cylinders 
were  close  together  under  the  forward  end  of  the  boiler. 
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and  these  required  a  cranked  axle  for  the  forward  pair  of 
driving  wheels.  All  were  resplendent  with  a  wealth  of 
brass  and  paint  work,  which  it  was  the  fireman’s  duty  to 
polish  and  clean,  keeping  him  busy  for,  sometimes,  two  or 
three  hours  a  day.  The  engineer’s  position  was  entirely 
different  from  that  occupied  hy  him  to-day.  He  was 
master  of  his  engine,  looked  after  it,  his  word  was  law  as 
to  its  repairs,  which  he  superintended.  The  work  of  an 
engineer  comprised  not  only  the  entire  care  of  a  locomo¬ 
tive  as  to  its  running,  but  he  also  cared  for  all  the  jour¬ 
nals,  renewed  boxes,  bolts,  nuts,  in  fact  any  worn  parts 
that  two  men  (the  fireman  assisted)  could  attend  to  at 
the  end  of  the  run. 

Very  few  of  the  “  runs  ”  were  of  less  duration  than 
twelve  to  sixteen  hours  daily,  and  this  applied  to  train-  as 
well  as  engine-crews.  Each  engine  was  then  furnished 
with  a  complete  set  of  tools,  to-day  all  that  is  supplied  is 
a  hammer,  monkey  wrench,  cold  chisel,  set  (a  form  of 
chisel),  and  a  spanner.  By  1850  the  engines  were  all 
provided  with  cabs  for  their  occupants’  shelter  from 
storm.  The  method  of  water  supply  was  by  a  force  pump 
that  derived  its  power  from  the  motion  of  the  engine,  and 
this  method  was  in  use  as  late  as  1876.  Until  the  use  of 
coal  for  fuel  began,  all  the  locomotives  had  immense  con¬ 
ical  smokestacks,  some  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  had  an  iron  rail  extending  from 
the  cab  around  the  entire  machine,  so  that  in  passing 
around  the  enginemen  might  not  fall  overboard.  When 
wood  was  burned  as  fuel  the  tender  and  water  tank,  al¬ 
though  piled  high  and  filled  full  at  the  start,  had  to  be 
replenished  on  the  way  with  both  wood  and  water.  For 
many  years  the  station  now  called  Walnut  Hill  was  known 
as  Woburn  Watering  Station.  Large  sheds  on  either  side 
of  the  road  were  filled  with  cord  wood,  sawed  by  horse 
power  machines ;  while  on  the  hill  above  was  a  great  cis¬ 
tern  from  which  the  water  was  supplied  to  the  engine 
tank.  Coal  was  not  used  as  fuel  until  about  1858,  the 
resultant  saving  being  about  one-third  ;  it  did  not  come 
into  exclusive  use  on  the  Boston  and  Lowell  until  ten 
years  later,  and  with  its  adoption  the  smokestacks  were 
changed  in  form  and  decreased  in  size.  Until  the  Civil 
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War  three  dollars  a  day  for  an  engineer  and  a  dollar  and 
a  quarter  for  a  fireman  (one  road  only  paid  60  to  90  cents 
to  the  latter)  was  considered  high  pay,  but  during  the 
Rebellion  wages,  like  everything  else,  went  up.  The 
rivalry  of  the  early  New  England  railroads  as  to  speed 
and  the  possession  of  locomotives  capable  of  making  fast 
time  culminated  in  a  famous  locomotive  race,  which  took 
place  on  Oct.  1  and  2,  1851,  on  the  tracks  of  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  Railroad,  over  a  course  a  little  short  of  nine 
miles  long  between  Wilmington  station  and  Lowell.  The 
affair  was  well  advertised  and  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  thousands  of  people.  Under  the  contest  conditions, 
each  engine  was  to  go  over  the  course  drawing  a  load  of 
70  tons,  using  a  particular  kind  of  wood  for  fuel  and 
maintaining  the  same  steam  pressure.  There  were  six 
entries,  all  being  the  finest  locomotives  the  several  roads 
could  produce,  and  the  results  were  as  follows  :  “  Addison 
Gilmore  ”,  Western  Railroad  (now  Boston  and  Albany), 
time  11m.  29s. ;  “  Nathan  Hale  ”,  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad,  12m.  56s. ;  “Addison  Gilmore”,  Passumpsic 
Railroad,  13m.  26s.;  “Union”,  Fitchburg  Railroad,  14m. 
7s. ;  “  Neponset”,  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad,  14m. 
35s. ;  “  Essex  ”,  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,  14m.  48s. 
The  winner,  the  “Addison  Gilmore”,  one  of  the  most  noted 
of  the  early  engines  of  the  Western  Railroad,  was  built 
in  the  Springfield  shops  after  the  plans  of  the  late  Wilson 
Eddy.  The  “  Gilmore  ”  was  considered  a  big  engine  in 
those  days,  as  it  weighed  26  tons,  and  had  a  single  pair 
of  driving  wheels  six  feet  nine  inches  in  diameter.  It 
will  be  noted  there  were  two  engines  named  “  Addison 
Gilmore  ”  in  the  race.  As  Mr.  Gilmore  was  a  prominent 
railroad  man  of  the  day  and  interested  in  several  roads, 
it  was  not  strange  his  name  was  given  to  engines  of  more 
than  one  company.  Another  instance  of  early  high  speed 
was  on  the  evening  of  March  27,  1850,  when  the  locomo¬ 
tive  “  Whistler  ”,  drawing  twelve  passenger  cars  and  run 
by  engineer  Isaac  Hall,  covered  the  distance  from  Lowell 
to  Boston,  26  miles,  in  28  minutes.  Among  the  early 
engineers  on  the  Boston  and  Lowell  were  Eben  T.  Sumner, 
who  entered  the  service  in  1846  and  afterwards  became 
master  mechanic,  a  position  he  filled  for  a  great  many 
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years ;  Isaac  R.  Chase,  E.  R.  King,  Alden  I.  Gifford,  who 
became  an  employee  in  1861  and  at  one  time  ran  the  orig¬ 
inal  locomotive,  the  “  Patrick  ” ;  Solon  S.  Robie,  and 
Wilton  F.  Bucknam.  The  two  latter  ran  for  many  years 
on  the  Salem  and  Lowell  road.  Mr.  or  rather  Dr.  Robie 
afterwards  studied  medicine  and  became  a  physician  in 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Bucknam  gained  note  as  the  historian  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  Luckily  the 
Boston  and  Lowell,  by  careful  management  and  reliable 
employees,  escaped  serious  accident ;  for  a  long  time  it 
was  their  boast  that  no  passenger  was  injured  while  within 
their  cars.  In  February,  1868,  the  locomotive  “  Wm. 
Sturgis  ”  exploded  in  the  Middlesex  street  station  in 
Lowell  and  killed  its  engineer,  George  P.  Spaulding. 

While  the  following  accident  did  not  occur  on  the 
Lowell  Railroad  and  so  does  not  lie  strictly  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  article,  yet  it  caused  so  much  stir  at 
the  time  and  took  place  on  part  of  the  present  Boston  and 
Maine  system,  that  it  seems  interesting  to  give  an  account 
of  it. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  January  6,  1863,  Benjamin 
Pierce,  the  young  son  and  only  surviving  child  of  Frank¬ 
lin  Pierce,  then  President-elect  of  the  United  States,  was 
killed  in  a  terrible  railroad  accident  on  the  line  of  the  old 
Boston  and  Maine  road  in  Andover,  Mass.  The  boy’s 
parents  were  on  the  train  with  him  at  the  time,  the  whole 
party  having  boarded  the  cars  at  Andover,  where  they 
had  passed  the  night  with  relatives,  and  were  on  their 
way  to  their  home  in  Concord,  N.  H.  When  between 
two  and  three  miles  from  Andover,  the  train  was  derailed 
by  the  breaking  of  the  forward  axle  of  the  tender  on  the 
left  side.  By  the  shock  the  cars  were  thrown  from  the 
track,  and  some  of  them  went  down  a  high  embankment. 
The  President  and  his  wife  were  substantially  unhurt,  but 
the  son,  who  was  standing  up  looking  out  of  the  window, 
was  instantly  killed.  Some  half  a  dozen  others  were 
killed  and  many  were  wounded.  Mrs.  Pierce,  who  was 
an  invalid,  never  recovered  from  the  shock  and  grief, 
which  is  said  to  have  hastened  her  death  a  few  years 
later.  Naturally  the  railroad  company  was  sued  by  many 
of  those  injured,  but  Mrs.  Pierce,  who  was  very  pious, 
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believed  the  accident  to  have  been  a  visitation  of  Provi¬ 
dence  to  take  away  from  the  President  his  son  that  he 
might  be  better  prepared  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the 
duties  of  his  great  office.  Not  only  did  she  decline  to 
sue,  but  induced  her  husband  to  have  General  Benjamin 
F.  Butler,  then  at  the  height  of  his  legal  fame,  retained 
to  defend  the  railroad.  This  was  done,  and  after  much 
trouble  and  eloquence  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  the  jury 
decided  the  accident  was  not  caused  by  any  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  Boston  and  Maine.  The  case  was  con¬ 
sidered  for  many  years  a  celebrated  one. 

In  the  late  40*8,  when  the  city  of  Lawrence  became 
built  up,  the  road-bed  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  was 
changed  from  Andover  so  as  to  pass  through  the  south 
side  of  the  new  city.  Shortly  after  this,  the  Boston  and 
Maine  thought  to  tap  some  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
business  by  building  from  the  present  Lowell  Junction  to 
Lowell.  The  Lowell  management  promptly  (in  1862) 
sued  the  Boston  and  Maine  for  infringement  of  the  special 
rights  secured  by  their  charter,  but  in  spite  of  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Rufus  Choate,  they  got  very  little  satisfaction, 
as  public  sentiment  was  then  strongly  in  favor  of  as  much 
railroad  competition  as  possible.  The  Boston  and  Lowell 
retaliated  by  building  into  Lawrence,  over  the  old  aban¬ 
doned  Andover  branch  road-bed  from  Wilmington  to 
Wilmington  Junction,  thence  over  the  Salem  and  Lowell 
Railroad  (which  by  this  time  they  controlled)  into  Tewks¬ 
bury,  thence  into  Lawrence.  Competition  was  carried 
on  fiercely  at  times,  in  fare  and  freight,  but  mostly  in 
train  service,  but  the  Boston  and  Lowell  always  felt  they 
had  the  advantage.  By  1855  the  stock  of  the  Lowell 
road  had  reached  a  point  as  low  as  53  per  cent,  of  its  par 
value,  and  the  directors  had  for  some  time  been  forced  to 
reduce  dividends.  The  equipment  of  the  road  had  be¬ 
come  worn  down  and  in  a  condition  scarcely  safe  or  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  public  accommodation.  A  change  of  man¬ 
agement  was  felt  to  be  necessary,  and  accordingly  the 
directors  elected  Hon.  Francis  B.  Crowninshield  (grand¬ 
father  of  the  author)  to  the  presidency.  Mr.  Crownin¬ 
shield  was  also  treasurer  of  the  Merrimack  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.  in  Lowell,  and  had  had  much  railroad  experience 
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previously  with  the  Old  Colony  road,  which,  as  its  presi¬ 
dent,  he  had  succeeded  in  building  up  from  a  very  run 
down  condition  to  one  of  prosperity.  At  this  time,  as 
has  been  seen,  the  Boston  and  Lowell  and  Lowell  and 
Nashua  were  operated  as  independent  roads.  As  they  were 
both  short  lines  (but  formed  an  important  link  in  the 
through  route  to  the  North  and  West),  it  was  thought 
that  by  combining  them  the  public  and  the  stockholders 
could  be  much  benefited  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  great 
and  unnecessary  expense  avoided. 

This  Mr.  Crowninshield  succeeded  in  accomplishing  in 
1857,  and  a  provisional  agreement  for  one  year  was  en¬ 
tered  into  between  the  two  roads,  the  principal  points  of 
which  were  that  while  each  should  rebiin  its  own  identity, 
they  should  be  run  as  one  road,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
expensive  separate  staffs,  repair  shops,  freight  houses,  etc. 
The  expenses  and  profits  were  to  be  pooled  pro  rata.  In 
1858  the  agreement  was  renewed  for  twenty  years.  The 
two  roads  were  called  the  “  Boston,  Lowell  and  Nashua 
Railroad,”  a  title  that  was  kept  up  and  the  rolling  stock 
so  lettered  until  the  companies  were  again  separated  in 
1878. 

Mr.  George  Stark,  the  superintendent  of  the  Nashua 
and  Lowell,  was  made  manager  of  both  roads,  a  position 
he  filled  for  twenty  years,  while  Mr.  John  B.  Winslow 
was  made  superintendent.  Gen.  Stark  was  a  civil  engineer 
by  profession,  and  had  originally  assisted  in  building  and 
surveying  the  Wilton  Railroad  in  New  Hampshire.  In 
1857,  also,  a  new  brick  passenger  station  was  built  in 
Boston  on  Causeway  street,  the  total  cost,  including  fill¬ 
ing  in  the  flats  at  East  Cambridge,  bridging  across  the 
Charles  river  and  extending  the  tracks  into  Causeway 
street,  was  $399,750. 

During  the  IfilO’s  the  maritime  commerce  of  Salem 
had  sensibly  declined,  overshadowed  as  it  was  by  Boston 
and  New  York.  Various  projects  were  set  on  foot  to 
revive  it,  and  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  known  at¬ 
tempts  was  the  Salem  and  Lowell  railroad.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  this  road  was  largely  due  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  a  well  known  Salem 
merchant  and  ship-owner,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  wharf 
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in  Salem  bearing  bis  name.  Mr.  Phillips  thought  that 
by  means  of  a  railroad  to  Lowell  raw  cotton  and  coal  for 
the  mills  could  be  brought  by  water  to  Salem,  and 
finished  manufactured  products  shipped  back  at  much  less 
expense  than  through  Boston.  There  was  then  a  large 
lumber  trade  from  the  British  Maritime  Provinces  to 
Lowell  and  other  places  of  the  interior  carried'on  through 
Boston,  and  it  was  thought  this  could  be  brought  to 
Salem  at  a  saving  of  nearly  one-half.  Two  plans  were 
put  forward  for  a  Salem  and  Lowell  railroad.  One 
known  as  the  “  Cabot  route  ”,  petitioned  for  by  Joseph 
S.  Cabot,  Stephen  C.  Phillips  and  others ;  the  other  des¬ 
ignated  as  the  “  \V akefield  route  ”,  which  was  asked  for 
by  Horace  P.  Wakefield,  David  Pingree,  and  others.  The 
Wakefield  plan  contemplated  building  a  line  starting  from 
the  Essex  Railroad  (Lawrence  branch)  at  South  Danvers 
(Peabody),  connecting  with  the  Boston  and  Maine  at 
West  Reading,  thence  to  Wilmington,  and  from  there 
using  the  Boston  and  Lowell  road  to  Lowell.  This  pro¬ 
ject  was  bitterly  opposed  by  both  the  Eastern  and  Boston 
and  Lowell  interests,  as  each  was  afraid  that  by  means  of 
connections  their  main  lines  might  be  tapped.  The  legis¬ 
lature  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  “  Cabot  route,”  and 
on  April  25,  1848,  the  Salem  and  Lowell  Railroad  Co. 
was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  #400,000.  The  “Cabot 
route  ”  also  contemplated  using  the  Lawrence  branch 
from  Salem  to  South  Danvers  (Peabody).  From  there 
the  road  ran  along  the  valley  of  Proctor’s  Brook,  to  a 
point  near  the  Hosiery  Factory,  thence  on  a  curve  across 
Ropes’  Brook  to  the  Paper  Mill  in  Middleton,  thence 
along  the  valley  of  the  Ipswich  river  through  the  centre 
of  North  Reading  and  a  part  of  Wilmington,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  a  straight  course  across  a  plain,  to  a  point  of 
junction  with  the  Lowell  and  Lawrence  railroad  in  Tewks¬ 
bury.  The  total  length  of  new  road  was  16  1-2  miles, 
and  the  whole  distance  from  Salem  to  Lowell  24  1-2 
miles. 

On  no  part  of  the  road  was  there  a  grade  of  more  than 
25  feet  per  mile,  and  the  construction  was  thought  to  be 
simple  and  easy,  there  being  but  little  rock  excavation, 
and  no  expensive  bridging  or  masonry.  Great  expecta- 
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tions  were  entertained,  that  were  not  subsequently  real¬ 
ized,  as  regards  passenger  traffic,  which  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  quotations  taken  from  a  prospectus  of  the 
new  company. 

“  Passengers  from  Salem  in  the  morning  train  will  be 
in  season  to  proceed  from  Lowell  to  all  the  Northern  mil- 
roads  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  .  .  .  and  still 
further,  over  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  railroad  to  Wor¬ 
cester,  and  thence  over  the  Western  (now  the  Boston  and 
Albany),  Norwich,  and  Providence  railroads.  The  noon 
and  afternoon  trains  from  Salem  will  afford  a  repetition 
of  the  same  accommodation  without  obstruction  or  delay  ; 
and  the  latter  will  furnish  what  must  prove  the  most 
convenient  conveyance  from  Salem  for  New  York,  whether 
by  the  steamboat  from  Norwich,  or  by  the  land  route 
through  Springfield  and  New  Haven.  The  late  evening 
train  from  Salem  will  take  all  passengers  who  wish  to 
proceed  at  the  close  of  the  day  to  Lowell  and  Lawrence, 
and  will  bring  to  Salem  all  who  reach  those  two  places 
in  the  latest  trains  from  the  West,  North  and  East.  It  is 
proposed  to  run  daily  one  Freight  Train  between  Salem 
and  Tewksbury.  .  .  .  The  train  between  Lowell  and  Law¬ 
rence  will  bring  to  Tewksbury  all  the  freight  for  Salem 
from  each  of  those  places,  and  will  take  from  Tewksbury 
all  the  freight  brought  for  both  of  them  from  Salem. 
This  train  may  be  run  with  an  engine  attached  to  one  of 
the  Passenger  Trains,  which,  thus  used,  will  only  run  100 
miles  per  day.”  Owing  to  depressed  financial  conditions 
existing  in  1848-49  and  consequent  difficulty  of  raising 
capital,  work  on  the  Salem  and  Lowell  Railroad  pro¬ 
gressed  but  slowly,  and  the  road  was  not  opened  for  travel 
until  August  1,  1850.  The  track  was  laid  directly  to 
Phillips  wharf  in  Salem ;  there  were  also  stations  at 
North  street  and  Carltonville,  and  some  years  later  a  sta¬ 
tion  was  built  at  Bridge  street  (the  building  is  now  used 
as  a  Chinese  laundry).  A  tenninal  depot  was  built  at 
the  north  end  of  the  tunnel  in  Salem  and  used  as  such  for 
many  years,  and  finally  torn  down  in  1892.  Until  its 
completion  the  trains  started  from  Phillips  wharf,  and  for 
a  short  time,  also,  from  the  Eastern  Railroad  stone  depot. 
At  Lowell  the  Salem  cars  ran  into  the  southerly  end  of 
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the  Middlesex  street  station.  The  opening  of  the  road  is 
best  described  by  an  article  in  the  Salem  Gazette  of  Aug. 

2,  1850. 

“  Opening  of  the  Salem  and  Lowell  Railroad.  This 
event,  important  and  auspicious,  as  we  hope,  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  our  city,  took  place  yesterday. 

“  The  train  started  from  Phillips  wharf  at  7  o’clock,  and, 
after  stopping  at  North  street  and  Frye’s  mills,  proceeded, 
with  several  hundred  passengers,  to  the  Grove-street  sta¬ 
tion  in  Danvers.  Hei'e,  unfortunately,  on  attempting  to 
start,  some  flue  gave  way  in  the  engine,  which  caused  a 
detention  of  more  than  an  hour,  until  another  engine  was 
procured  from  Salem. 

“We  noticed,  at  Danvers,  the  first  specimen  that  we  had 
ever  seen  of  the  newly  invented  switches,  which  are  so 
constructed  that  trains  cannot  run  off  the  track,  even 
when  the  switches  are  misplaced,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  disaster  on  the  common  switch.  B.  P. 
Tyler  is  the  patentee. 

“  Beyond  Danvers,  the  way  stations  on  the  line  of  the 
road  were  decorated  with  flags,  evergreens,  and  inscrip¬ 
tions.  In  passing  over  the  line  no  person  could  fail  to  ^ 
struck  with  its  remarkably  low  and  equal  grade  and  free¬ 
dom  from  ledges.  In  passing  through  North  Reading  we 
went  over  one  of  those  singular  quagmires  which  have 
been  encountered  on  most  railroad  routes.  The  filling-in 
sank  forty  feet,  and  for  several  weeks  the  work  of  each 
day  sank  out  of  sight  during  the  night.  In  passing 
through  Wilmington  we  went  near  the  place  where  Pear¬ 
son,  with  fearful  cruelty,  murdered  his  wife  and  innocent 
twin  children. 

“  A  large  part  of  the  ride  up  was  performed  under  a 
drenching  rain,  which,  however,  had  ceased  before  the 
train  arrived  in  Lowell,  at  about  10  o’clock.  This  road 
is  the  only  one  in  New  England  that  has  been  built  not 
only  within  the  original  estimate  of  the  cost  (§250, 000), 
but  also  several  months  within  the  time  contracted  for. 
It  runs  into  the  station  of  the  Lowell  and  Lawrence  Rail¬ 
road,  where  also  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  and  Stony  Brook 
Railroads  converge,  thus  forming  a  connection  with  the 
whole  interior  web  of  railroads,  and  with  the  south,  by 
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way  of  Norwich,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  con¬ 
venience  to  travellers.  As  was  stated  by  the  President 
at  North  Reading,  a  car  starting  from  Salem  could  now 
convey  its  freight,  without  tr,an8hipment,  to  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  or  Lake  Erie. 

“  The  train  left  Lowell,  after  a  brief  stop,  with  twenty- 
four  cars,  filled  with  passengers,  drawn  by  one  engine  and 
pushed  by  another.  On  arriving  at  North  Reading  the 
company  were  received  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lamson,  with  a  very 
neat  and  appropriate  address  of  welcome,  in  which  the 
grave  and  the  gay  were  happily  mingled.  The  reply  of 
Mr.  Phillips,  as  President  of  the  corporation,  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  appropriate  to  the  topics  suggested  in  Mr.  Lamson’s 
address.  A  procession  was  then  formed,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Maj.  Daniel  Flint  as  Chief  Marshal,  and,  at  the 
signal  of  a  salute  of  artillery,  proceeded  to  a  spacious 
pavilion  erected  for  the  purpose,  where  a  liberal  and  hand¬ 
some  collation  had  been  provided  by  the  ladies  of  North 
Reading.  Deacon  Addison  Flint  presided  at  the  table. 
A  blessing  was  invoked  by  Rev.  Mr.  Allen  of  North  Read¬ 
ing,  and  after  a  plentiful  repast,  the  company  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  some  excellent  music  from  the  Salem 
Glee  Club,  which  sang  the  following  song,  composed  by 
one  of  its  honorary  membere,  Edwin  Jocelyn,  Esq. : — 


The  First  Trip. 

“’Twas  seven  o’clock  on  Thursday  morn. 
And  things  were  ready  all, — 

We  step’d  on  board  the  Railway  cars, 

On  neighbors  just  to  call ; 

The  steam  was  up — the  iron  horse 
Was  proud  to  bear  his  load  ; 

Away  we  shot,  on  this  first  trip. 

Upon  the  Lowell  Road  1 

Chorus — O,  the  Railroad  ! 

You’re  the  way  for  me  ! 

No  other  mode  is  half  so  sweet. 
So  jolly,  fleet  and  free  1 
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“We  flew  across  old  Danvers  town, 

And  made  the  people  stare  ; — 

And  then  we  pounced  on  Middleton, 

And  found  a  welcome  there  ; — 

And,  next,  we  call’d  on  Reading  folks, — 
But  only  left  our  card  ; 

That  we  should  make  so  short  a  stop 
They  thought  it  ver}'  hard. 

Chorus — O,  the  Railroad,  &c. 

“At  Tewksb’ry,  next,  we  found  ourselves. 
And  found  the  people  glad, — 

For  who,  the  jolly,  flying  cars 
Could  view  with  feelings  sad  ? 

Away  to  Lowell’s  busy  spot 
The  speeding  train  now  whirls, 

And  soon  we  hail  the  blessed  sight 
Of  Fact’ries,  Men  and  Girls  ! 

Chorus — O,  the  Railroad,  &c. 

“Now,  here’s  a  note  to  Phillips’  name  I 
A  noble  work  he’s  done, — 

The  int’rests  of  two  cities  fair 
Has  mingled  into  one  ! 

He’s  built  a  wharf  for  Lowell’s  trade. 
Old  ocean’s  wealth  to  bear, — 

To  ancient  Salem’s  western  bound 
Annex’d  a  city  fair  ! 

Chorus — O,  the  Railroad,  &c. 

“Hurrah !  the  track  is  ready  now  ! 

And  we  will  have  you  know 
The  transport,  to  and  fro,  shall  be 
A  caution  to  the  slow  ! 

Upon  our  borders,  fresh  and  fair 
The  Merrimac  shall  glide  ; 

And  to  its  favorite  city’s  view 
The  ocean  open  wide. 
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Chorus — O,  the  Railroad  ! 

You’re  the  way  for  me ; 

No  other  mode  is  half  so  sweet, 

So  jolly,  fleet  and  free  1” 

Rev.  Dr.  Flint,  a  native  of  North  Reading,  interested 
the  company  very  much  by  the  relation  of  some  of  his 
early  reminiscences,  one  of  which  was  the  fact  that  per¬ 
haps  the  first  subject  of  his  recollection  was  being  lifted 
to  a  window  to  hear  a  cannon  fired,  on  the  celebration  of 
peace,  in  1783.  The  next  time  that  he  had  heard  a  can¬ 
non  fired  at  this  place  was  on  the  present  occasion,  67 
years  afterward. 

After  three  cheers,  which  were  given  for  the  ladies  of 
North  Reading,  the  procession  was  partially  re-formed 
and  marched  to  the  cars,  to  the  excellent  music  of  the 
Lowell  Brass  Band  (the  leader  of  which  carries  a  golden 
bugle,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  subscription,  and 
costing  a  thousand  dollars). 

We  left  the  cars  at  the  North  street  crossing,  with 
many  others  of  the  Salem  passengers,  and  were  not  able 
to  repair  to  the  dining  hall  until  two  or  three  houra  after¬ 
ward.  On  landing  from  the  cars  a  procession  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  was  formed,  on  Derby  street,  and,  preceded  by  the 
Lowell  Brass  Band,  proceeded  on  to  Phillips  wharf,  to 
the  “  Grain  store,”  in  the  third  story  of  which  the  tables 
for  the  dinner  were  spread,  at  which  the  whole  company, 
consisting  probably  of  near  1500  persons,  were  amply  ac¬ 
commodated.  The  dinner  was  a  very  handsome  one, — a 
credit  to  the  caterer,  Mr.  Shearman,  as  well  as  to  the  hos¬ 
pitable  liberality  of  the  Railroad  Company.  The  dining 
room  afforded  to  our  friends  from  the  interior  a  perfect 
view  of  our  safe  and  excellent  harbor,  as  well  as  of  the 
facilities  for  transacting  a  large  business  which  have  been 
provided  at  that  terminus  of  the  railroad. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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BY  SIDNEY  PERLEY. 


This  section  of  Salem  Village  is  somewhat  irregular  in 
shape,  and  measures  about  a  mile  and  a  quarte**  in  length 
north  and  south,  and  nearly  a  mile  in  width  at  the  widest 
part  east  and  west.  It  runs  from  a  short  distance  south¬ 
erly  of  Holten  street  to  Beaver  brook,  and  from  Dayton 
street  to  the  eastern  slope  of  Whipple’s  hill. 

Salem  Village  was  called  New  Salem  in  1685. 

Whipple’s  hill  was  first  known  as  Thorndick  hill,  be¬ 
cause  John  Thorndick  owned  a  part  or  the  whole  of  it ; 
and,  later,  after  the  Whipple  family  came  to  live  on  its 
eastern  side,  it  became  known  as  Whipple’s  hill.  The 
latter  name  has  clung  to  it  ever  since,  although  the  Whip¬ 
ples  have  been  gone  from  the  old  homestead  for  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

Beaver  brook  was  called  Beaver  dam  brook  in  1761, 
but  has  been  and  is  more  generally  known  as  Beaver 
brook. 

Holten  street  was  laid  out  before  1674  by  John  Porter, 
sr.,  and  Thomas  Putnam,  who  deposed  in  the  Salem  quar¬ 
terly  court  June  30,  1674,  that  they  were  appointed  to 
lay  out  some  highways  at  the  Farms,  and  “  they  Com  to 
Ingesels  brouk  &  began  neare  a  marked  tree  that  standee 
by  nathanel  Putnams  fence  on  the  north  sid  the  brouk  & 
laid  out  a  way  as  neare  as  they  Could  betwixt  the  farmes 
of  Mr.  Endecotes  on  the  south:  &  hedloks  &  Joseph  hol- 
tones  on  the  north.”*  It  was  called  ye  country  highway 
in  1697  ;  the  highway  leading  to  Salem  in  1701 ;  and 
Holten  street  in  1864.  The  easterly  part  of  Holten  street 
now  runs  as  shown  by  the  parallel  dotted  lines. 

*Record8  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Courts  of  Essex  County, 
volume  V,  page  323. 
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Center  street,  southerly  from  the  meeting  house,  was  a 
highway  in  1692,  and  was  so  called  in  that  year  ;  the 
highway  leading  to  Salem  in  1701  ;  the  country  road  in 
1703  ;  the  county  road  in  1819  ;  Village  street  in  1847  ; 
and  Center  street  as  early  as  1863.  In  1868,  a  deed 
calls  it  Holten  street.  That  part  of  Center  street  leading 
northwesterly  from  the  meeting  house  was  a  highway 
many  years  before  the  witchcraft  period  (probably  laid 
out  in  1674)  ;  and  was  called  the  country  road  in  1708  ; 
ye  country  road  from  Salem  to  Andover  in  1716;  An¬ 
dover  road  in  1731;  Andover  road  to  Salem  in  1788  ; 
the  road  leading  to  Middleton  in  1842 ;  the  Middleton 
road  in  1847  ;  and  Center  street  as  early  as  1864. 

Pine  sti'eet  is  an  ancient  road.  It  was  called  ye  coun¬ 
try  highway  in  1674  ;  highway  leading  to  Salem  in  1748; 
the  highway  leading  from  the  north  part  of  Middleton  to 
Salem  in  1788  ;  and  Pine  street  as  early  as  1872. 

Hobart  street  was  laid  out  in  1674,  when  the  meeting 
house  was  built ;  and  was  called  ye  highway  in  1700  ;  ye 
country  highway  in  17 09 ;  ye  old  meeting  house  road  in 
1731 ;  road  to  the  meeting  house  in  1748  ;  highway  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  house  of  James  Smith  to  the  North  meeting 
house  in  Danvers  in  1788  ;  and  Hobart  street  as  early  as 
1864. 

Forest  street  was  an  old  way  to  the  meeting  house,  be¬ 
ing  laid  out  in  1675,  “  for  ye  Inhabitants  ye  farmera  to 
Come  to  ye  meeting  howfe  and  was  called  ye  highway 
in  1708 ;  the  way  laid  out  into  the  common  road  to  Salem 
in  1723;  ye  old  meeting  house  way  in  1731 ;  the  high¬ 
way  that  leads  up  to  Hathorne’s  hill  in  1744  ;  a  way  to  go 
to  the  meeting  way  in  1750  ;  ye  way  leading  to  Thomas 
Andrews’  in  1751 ;  the  road  leading  from  the  North  meet¬ 
ing  house  in  1849  ;  and  Forest  street  in  1864. 

Ingersoll  street  was  begun  to  be  used  as  a  way  about 
the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  called  the  way  laid 
out  by  the  selectmen  of  Danvers  to  accommodate  Captain 
Ingersoll  in  1800  ;  a  road  leading  by  the  Peabody  farm 
so  called  to  the  Newburyport  turnpike  in  1874  ;  and  In¬ 
gersoll  street  in  1882. 

Ganson’s  lane  was  created  as  a  way,  four  rods  wide, 

*Town  Records  of  Salem,  volume  II,  pages  207  and  221. 
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f  I'om  the  highway  to  the  house  and  land  of  Samuel  Sibley 
in  1686.*  Tlie  Ganson  family  afterwards  lived  there, 
and  it  came  to  be  called  the  lane  to  Ganson’s  land  in 
1787  ;  and  Ganson’s  lane  in  1801. 

Brown  street  was  so  called  in  1864. 

Benjamin  Hutchinson  Lot.  This  was  the  northwestern 
corner  of  the  tract  of  lajid  which  was  granted  by  the 
town  of  Salem  to  Francis  Weston  in  1636.  Mr.  Weston 
followed  Roger  Williams  to  Rhode  Island,  and  this  part 
of  the  grant  became  the  property  of  John  Pease,  who 
conveyed  it  to  Richard  Ingersoll  June  13,  1644. f  Mr. 
Ingersoll  died  in  the  winter  of  1644-5,  having  devised  it 
to  his  son  Nathaniel  Ingersoll.  Nathaniel  Ingersoll  of 
Salem,  yeoman,  conveyed  it  to  “  my  adopted  son  ”  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hutchinson,  who  had  been  given  to  him  by  Benja¬ 
min’s  parents,  Mr.  Ingemoll  having  no  children  that  lived 
to  maturity.  Benjamin  Hutchinson  owned  it  in  1700. 

Nathaniel  Putnam  Lot.  This  was  perhaps  a  part  of 
the  fifty  acres  granted  by  the  town  of  Salem  to  Nathaniel 
Putnam  “  lying  beyond  Elias  Stilemans  fifarme  bounding 
upon  mr  Thorndicke  &  soe  vpon  Captaine  Hathornes 
ffarnies  ”  Nov.  26,  1649  ;  and  it  belonged  to  Nathaniel 
Putnam  in  1700. 

Joseph  Hutchinson  Lot.  The  northerly  part  of  this  lot 
was  probably  part  of  the  farm  of  John  Thorndike  in 
1611  ;  and  the  southerly  part  was  a  portion  of  the  farm 
of  Elias  Stileman,  the  elder,  which  was  granted  to  him 
by  the  town  of  Salem  before  1641.  Mr.  Stileman  con¬ 
veyed  it  to  Richard  Hutchinson  June  6,  1648.:};  Richard 
Hutchinson  of  Salem,  husbandman,  for  love,  conveyed 
this  tract  of  land  to  his  son  Joseph  Hutchinson  of  Salem 
May  16,  1666  ;§  and  Joseph  Hutchinson  owned  it  in 
1700. 

Upon  the  southerly  end  of  this  lot  the  first  meeting 
house  of  Salem  village  was  built  in  1673.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  a  plain  two-story  building,  and  it  remained  in 
use  until  1701,  when  a  new  meeting  house  was  erected 

•Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  11,  leaf  115. 

tEssex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  1,  leaf  1. 

tEssex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  1,  leaf  4. 

§Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  3,  leaf  18. 
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upon  the  site  of  the  present  church.  The  old  meeting 
house  was  taken  down  and  reconstructed  as  a  barn  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  where  it  remained  until  about 
1800,  when  it  rotted  and  fell  and  its  ruins  allowed  to 
decay. 

Estate  of  Jonathan  Walcott  House.  This  lot  belonged 
to  Richard  Ingersoll,  who  died  in  1644,  having  devised  it 
to  his  son  Nathaniel  Ingersoll.  Nathaniel  Ingersoll  of 
Salem  and  his  wife  Hannah  conveyed  to  Jonathan  Wall- 
cut  of  Salem  that  part  of  the  lot  lying  northerly  of  the 
dashes  July  1,  1669;*  and  that  part  of  the  lot  lying 
southerly  of  the  dashes  Nov.  24,  1685.*  Captain  Wal¬ 
cott  died  Dec.  16,  1699,  having  devised  “  my  now  man- 
tion  house,”  barn  and  land  belonging  thereunto  to  his 
wife  Deliverance  for  her  life  and  at  her  decease  the  abso¬ 
lute  estate  to  his  four  youngest  sons,  Thomas,  William, 
Ebenezer  and  Benjamin.  The  last  three  named  sons 
agreed  to  support  the  widow,  and  with  her  consent  they 
made  a  division  of  the  estate  among  themselves  Feb.  24, 
1722,  the  house,  barn  and  land  adjoining  them  being 
assigned  to  Ebenezer  Walcott.f  Ebenezer  Walcott  of 
Reading,  planter,  for  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds, 
conveyed  the  house,  barn  and  land  to  his  brother  Benja¬ 
min  Walcot  of  Salem,  blacksmith,  April  29,  1723.|  Ben¬ 
jamin  Walcott  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  continued 
his  business  of  a  blacksmith,  and,  for  two  hundred  and 
ten  pounds,  conveyed  the  land  and  buildings  to  Ebenezer 
Hutchinson  of  Salem,  yeoman,  June  6,  1726. §  For  forty 
pounds,  Mr.  Hutchinson  conveyed  to  Samuel  Ingersoll 
of  Marblehead,  cooper,  the  dwelling  house,  barn  and  land 
under  and  adjoining  the  same  May  29,  1728.1|  Mary 
Cox  and  Ruth  Fowles,  widows,  both  of  Salem,  John  In¬ 
gersoll  of  Lynn,  husbandman,  Elizabeth  Knights,  widow, 
John  Ingersoll  and  Richard  Ingersoll,  mariners,  and  Dan¬ 
iel  Cresey,  cordwainer,  and  wife  Sarah,  Ruth  Hibbert, 
widow,  and  Sarah  Ropes,  widow,  all  of  Salem,  descend¬ 
ants  and  heirs  of  John  Ingersoll,  formerly  of  Salem,  yeo- 

*Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  7,  leaf  57. 
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man,  deceased,  Mathew  Pettingal  of  Salisbury,  husband¬ 
man,  Nicholas  Jackman,  husbandman,  and  wife  Abigail, 
Daniel  Lunt,  husbandman,  and  wife  Mary,  Hannah  Pet¬ 
tingal,  guardian  of  Benjamin  Pettingal  and  Humphrey 
Pettingall,  minors,  and  Samuel  Pettingall,  husbandman, 
all  of  Newbury,  descendants  and  heirs  of  Richard  Pet¬ 
tingall,  formerly  of  Newbury,  yeoman,  deceased,  Thomas 
Haines  of  Haverhill,  husbandman,  Moses  Aborn  of  Salem, 
husbandman,  and  George  Flint  of  Salem,  husbandman, 
and  wife  Sarah,  descendants  and  heirs  of  William  Haines, 
formerly  of  Salem,  yeoman,  for  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds,  conveyed  to  Samuel  Ingersoll,  sr.,  of  Marblehead, 
cooper,  their  interest  in  the  premises  Feb.  3,  1728-9.* 
Mr.  Ingersoll  removed  to  Salem,  and  pursued  his  trade  of 
a  cooper.  He  conveyed  one-sixth  of  the  estate  to  Thomas 
Haynes  of  Haverhill,  husbandman,  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  Jonathan  Haynes  and  Joseph  Haynes,  now  at 
Canada,  William  Corbet  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  wife 
Sarah,  John  Heath  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  wife  Hannah, 
Thomas  Kingsbery  of  Windham,  Conn.,  and  wife  Marga¬ 
ret,  John  Preston  of  Windham  and  wife  Mary,  John  Cor- 
lis  of  Haverhill  and  wife  Ruth,  to  the  heirs  of  Jacob 
Warren  and  wife  Abigail,  since  deceased,  and  to  Isaac 
Spalden  of  Plainfield,  Conn.,  and  wife  Elizabeth,  Sept.  17, 
1731.t  Benjamin  Haynes  of  Salem,  Salem  county,  in 
West  New  Jersey,  weaver,  for  himself  and  as  attorney  of 
Joseph  Haynes,  jr.,  and  Thomas  Haynes,  plantation  man, 
and  Daniel  Haynes,  carpenter,  all  of  Maning  town,  in 
said  county,  and  Roger  Hugings  of  Pilsgrove  and  wife 
Sarah,  descendants  of  John  Ingersoll,  Richard  Pettengell 
and  William  Haynes,  conveyed  the  estate  to  Samuel  In¬ 
gersoll  of  Salem,  cooper,  Nov.  6,  1731.J  George  Flint 
of  Salem,  husbandman,  and  wife  Sarah  (daughter  of 
Sarah  Haines,  who  was  daughter  of  William  Haynes, 
who  was  son-in-law  of  Richard  Ingersoll,  formerly  of 
Salem,  deceased),  conveyed  to  Samuel  Ingersoll  of  Salem 
their  interest  in  this  lot  and  buildings  thereon  July  11, 
1733.§  Mr.  Ingersoll  conveyed  the  buildings  and  land 
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to  Ebenezer  Hawks  of  Marblehead  and  Samuel  Pope  of 
Salem,  blacksmiths,  Oct.  22,  1735  ;*  and  these  grantees 
conveyed  the  same  estate  to  William  Hutchinson  of  Salem, 
husbandman,  and  wife  Joanna  March  23,  1735.'|'  The 
house  was  probably  gone  soon  afterward. 

Nathaniel  Ingersoll  House.  This  lot  of  land  was  a  part 
of  the  tract  granted  by  the  town  of  Salem  to  Francis 
Weston.  John  Pease  conveyed  this  part  of  it,  with  a 
house  thereon,  to  Richard  Ingersoll,  June  13,  1644. J  Mr. 
Ingersoll  had  already  moved  into  the  house,  which  was 
still  unfinished,  and  died  there  in  that  year,  having  in  his 
will,  devised  the  land,  and  “  a  little  frame  ”  thereon,  to 
his  son  Nathaniel  Ingersoll.  Captain  Ingersoll  finished 
the  house  and  lived  in  it.  Nathaniel  Ingersoll  of  Salem 
Village,  husbandman,  and  his  wife  Hannah,  “for  love  for 
the  public  worship  of  God,  and  encouragement  of  their 
pastor,”  Rev.  Samuel  Parris,  “  who  hath  lately  taken  that 
office  amongst  them,”  etc.,  conveyed  to  him  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  for  their  joint  lives  that  part  of  the  lot  lying 
between  the  dashes  Jan.  2,  1689  ;§  and  Mr.  Parris,  for 
eighteen  pounds,  reconveyed  it  to  Mr.  Ingersoll  Aug.  — , 
1697.11  Deacon  Ingersoll  died  Jan.  27,  1718-9,  having 
devised  the  income  of  his  estate  to  his  wife  Hannah  dur¬ 
ing  her  life,  and  subject  to  her  life  estate  he  devised  to 
“  Benjamin  Hutchinson  (my  adopted  son)  who  was  very 
dutyfull  to  me  while  he  lived  with  me  &  helpful  to  me 
since  he  has  gone  from  me  ”  all  his  real  estate,  except 
two  acres  at  the  western  end  of  this  lot,  “  whh  I  give  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Salem  Village  for  a  training  place  for 
ever.”  Benjamin  Hutchinson  and  Nathaniel  Hutchinson, 
both  of  Salem,  husbandmen,  conveyed  to  Samuel  Inger¬ 
soll  of  Salem,  cooper,  that  part  of  the  lot  lying  easterly 
of  the  dashes,  with  “  an  old  dwelling  house  standing 
thereon,”  Sept.  17,  1731.^  But  as  Nathaniel  Ingersoll 
died  leaving  no  issue  releases  from  his  heirs-at-law  were 
secured.  Samuel  Ingersoll  of  Salem,  cooper,  released  his 
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one-fifth  interest  in  the  old  house,  bam  and  homestead 
land  to  Thomas  Haynes  of  Haverhill,  husbandman,  Jona¬ 
than  Haynes  and  Joseph  Haynes,  “  now  at  Canada,”  Wil¬ 
liam  Corbet  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  wife  Sarah,  John 
Heath  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  wife  Hannah,  Thomas 
Kingsberry  of  Windham,  Conn.,  and  wife  Margaret,  John 
Preston  of  Windham  and  wife  Mary,  John  Corlis  of 
Haverhill  and  wife  Ruth,  heirs  of  Jacob  Warren  and  wife 
Abigail,  now  deceased,  Isaac  Spalden  and  wife  Elizabeth 
of  Plainfield,  Conn.,  all  brothers  and  sisters  of  said 
Thomas  Haynes,  Sept.  17,  1731.*  Benjamin  Haynes  of 
Salem,  Salem  county,  in  West  New  Jersey,  weaver,  for 
himself  and  as  attorney  of  Joseph  Haynes,  jr.,  and  Thomas 
Haynes,  plantation  men,  and  Daniel  Haynes,  carpenter, 
all  of  Maning  town,  in  said  county,  and  Roger  Hugings 
of  Pilsgrove  and  wife  Sarah  release  their  interests  in  this 
homestead  to  Samuel  Ingersoll,  sr.,  of  Salem,  cooper, 
Nov.  6,  1731. f  Sarah  Ropes  of  Salem,  widow,  released 
her  interest  in  the  estate  to  Samuel  Ingersoll  June  8, 
1732  and  George  Flint  of  Salem,  husbandman,  and 
wife  Sarah  (daughter  of  Sarah  Haines,  who  was  daughter 
of  William  Haynes,  who  was  son-in-law  of  Richard  Inger¬ 
soll,  formerly  of  Salem,  deceased)  released  her  interest 
July  11,  1733.§  Samuel  Ingersoll  conveyed  the  land 
and  buildings  to  Ebenezer  Hawks  of  Marblehead  and 
Samuel  Pope  of  Salem,  blacksmiths,  Oct.  22,  1735.|| 
Messrs.  Hawks  and  Pope  conveyed  the  same  to  Joseph 
Cross  of  Salem,  mariner,  Jan.  31,  1736  and  Mr.  Cross 
removed  the  old  house  and  erected  a  new  one  in  its  stead 
before  1762. 

Parsonage.  That  part  of  this  lot  lying  southerly  of 
the  dashes,  upon  which  the  parsonage  was  built  in  or  be¬ 
fore  1681,  was  probably  donated  by  Nathaniel  Ingersoll 
for  that  purpose  at  that  time. 

That  part  of  the  lot  lying  northeasterly  of  the  dashes 
was  conveyed,  for  six  pounds  and  ten  shillings,  by  Joseph 
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Hutchinson  of  Salem,  husbandman,  to  the  “  inhabitants 
of  y*  farmes  of  Salem  Village  ”  April  13,  1681.* 

That  part  of  the  lot  lying  southwesterly  of  the  dashes 
was  conveyed  by  Joseph  Holton,  sr.,  of  Salem,  husband¬ 
man,  to  “  the  inhabitants  of  the  farmes  of  Salem  Village” 
April  15,  1681. t  This  was  a  part  of  the  tract  of  land 
conveyed  by  John  Pease  to  Richard  Ingersoll  June  13, 
1644.^ 

Upon  the  severance  of  the  relation  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Parris  to  the  church  and  parish,  the  question  of  title  to 
the  parsonage  property  and  ministry  land  arose,  and  it  was 
submitted  to  arbitration  by  Mr.  Parris  and  Nathaniel 
Putnam,  Daniel  Andrew,  Joseph  Herrick,  Thomas  Put¬ 
nam  and  Joseph  Putnam,  all  of  Salem,  on  behalf  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Salem  Village,  and,  Aug,  30,  1697,  an 
award  was  made,  by  which  Mr.  Parris  should  release  his 
interest  in  the  messuage  known  as  the  ministry  house  and 
land  and  in  the  copper  in  the  leanto  of  the  house,  and, 
also,  in  all  land  bought  by  the  Village  of  Joseph  Holton, 
and  he  accordingly  released  the  same  Sept.  24,  1697. § 

The  parsonage  house,  which  was  built  for  the  minister, 
was  forty- two  feet  long,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  of  eleven 
feet  post.  It  had  four  chimneys,  and  no  gables.  In 
1734,  it  was  repaired  for  the  occupancy  of  Rev.  Peter 
Clark,  and  an  addition  to  it  was  made  twenty-three  feet 
long,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  fifteen  feet  post.  This  old 
parsonage  house  was  demolished  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Wads¬ 
worth  in  1784. 

The  parish  disposed  of  the  land  in  1864  and  1866. 
Samuel  Sibley  Home.  This  lot  of  land  early  belonged 
to  Benjamin  Hutchinson  of  Salem,  husbandman,  and  he 
conveyed  it  to  his  son  Joseph  Hutchinson  of  Salem,  yeo¬ 
man,  May  16,  1666. 1  Joseph  Hutchinson  conveyed  it, 
with  the  road  (four  rods  wide)  to  the  street,  to  Samuel 
Sibley  of  Salem,  cooper.  Sept.  2,  1686  and  Mr.  Sibley 
built  a  house  and  barn  and  planted  an  orchard  upon  the 
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lot.  For  twenty-five  pounds,  he  conveyed  the  estate  to 
Samuel  Lane  of  Salem,  blacksmith,  June  6,  1696  ;•  and, 
for  thirty-three  pounds,  Mr.  Lane  conveyed  to  John  Gan- 
son  of  Salem,  weaver,  “  my  now  dwelling  house,”  barns, 
orchards  and  land,  April  2,  1707. f  He  died  in  January, 
1723-4,  and  his  widow  Abigail  married,  secondly,  Capt. 
Thomas  Flint  of  Salem,  and  disposed  of  this  estate  to 
her  children,  under  the  power  and  direction  in  his  will, 
Feb.  19,  1734-5.{  Lois  Ganson  of  Salem,  singlewoman, 
released  one-ninth  of  the  “  mansion  house,”  barn  and 
land  to  her  brother  Benjamin  Ganson  of  Salem,  weaver, 
Feb.  21,  1734-6.^  John  Ganson  of  Salem,  housewright, 
released  one-fifth  of  it  to  his  brother  Benjamin  Ganson, 
who  was  then  living  in  the  house,  Oct.  7,  1740  ;||  and  on 
the  same  day  Jonathan  Hutchinson  of  Salem,  husband¬ 
man,  and  wife  Elizabeth  released  her  interest  in  it  to  her 
brother  Benjamin  Ganson.^^  Nathan  Ganson  of  Salem, 
housewright,  released  his  one-fifth  interest  in  the  house, 
barn  and  land  to  his  brother  Benjamin  Ganson  April  4, 
1744.**  Benjamin  Ganson  died  in  the  spring  of  1749, 
when  his  twelve  acres  of  land  and  the  buildings  were  ap¬ 
praised  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  house 
was  gone  before  1788,  when  the  lane  was  described  as  “a 
lane  leading  from  the  highway  leading  to  the  meeting 
house  to  the  cellar  where  Ganson’s  house  formerly 

8tood.”ft 

James  Bayley  House.  That  part  of  this  lot  lying  west¬ 
erly  of  the  dashes  next  the  highway  early  belonged  to 
Richard  Hutchinson  of  Salem,  husbandman,  and  he  con¬ 
veyed  it  to  his  son  Joseph  Hutchinson  of  Salem  May  16, 
1666. Joseph  Hutchinson  conveyed  it  to  Rev.  James 
Bayley  of  Salem  March  25,  1681. §§  Mr.  Bayley  had 
preached  here  from  1672  to  1680. 
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That  part  of  the  lot  lying  northerly  of  the  northern¬ 
most  (lashes  was  a  part  of  the  estate  of  Richard  Hutchin¬ 
son  and  conveyed  by  him  to  his  son  Joseph  as  above 
stated.  Joseph  Hutchinson  of  Salem  Village,  for  thir¬ 
teen  pounds  and  six  shillings,  conveyed  it  to  James  Bay- 
ley  of  Roxbury,  physician,  May  2,  1693.* 

That  part  of  this  lot  lying  between  the  dashes  was  also 
a  part  of  the  estate  of  Richard  Hutchinson,  and  conveyed 
by  him  to  his  son  Joseph  as  above  stated.  Joseph  Hutch¬ 
inson,  sr.,  of  Salem,  yeoman,  conveyed  it  to  Rev.  James 
Bayley  of  Salem  Village,  who  “  hath  bene  in  y*  exercise 
of  his  gifts  by  preaching  amongst  us  several  years,  having 
had  a  call  thereunto  by  y*  inhabitants  of  y‘  place,  and  att 
y*  sd  Mr.  Baylee’s  fii-st  coming  amonst  us,  .  .  for  his 
more  comfortable  subsistence  amonge  us ;  but  the 
Providence  of  God  having  so  ordered  it,  y‘  y®  sd  Mr. 
Bayley  doth  not  continue  amongst  us  in  y*  worke  of  y® 
ministry,  yet  considering  y®  premisses,  &  as  a  testimonie 
of  our  good  affection  to  y®  sd  Mr.  Bayley,”  May  6, 
1680.t 

The  rest  of  the  lot  probably  early  belonged  to  Richar  d 
Hutchinson,  and  later  to  his  son-in-law  Nathaniel  Putnam 
of  Salem,  husband  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth.  Nathaniel 
Putnam  conveyed  to  Mr.  Bayley  the  lot,  “  whereon  y® 
said  Mr.  Bayley’s  now  dwelling  house  now  standeth,” 
May  6,  1680, f  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Putnam  joining 
in  one  deed. 

Thus  the  whole  lot  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Bayley 
in  1700.  He  removed  to  Roxbury,  where  he  continued 
the  practice  of  a  physician,  and,  for  one  hundred  pounds, 
conveyed  the  dwelling  house,  orchard  and  land  to  Nicho¬ 
las  Hayward  of  Salem  May  23,  1700.^  Mr.  Hayward 
died  in  the  spring  of  1748  ;  and  in  the  division  of  his 
estate  his  homestead  land  and  buildings  were  assigned  to 
his  son  Paul  Hayward.  Paul  Hayward  of  Salem,  cord- 
wainer,  for  forty-two  pounds,  six  shillings  and  eight  pence, 
conveyed  to  James  Smith,  jr.,  this  house,  barn  and  land 
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around  them  Feb.  27,  1750.*  In  1788  it  was  called  “the 
house  where  Israel  Smith  lives.”  The  house  was  proba¬ 
bly  gone  a  few  years  later. 

John  Shepard  House.  This  lot  of  land  was  a  part  of 
the  great  lot  of  Richard  Hutchinson ;  and  it  came  into 
the  ownership  of  Nathaniel  Putnam  very  early.  Mr. 
Putnam  sold  or  gave  it  to  his  father  before  1680  ;  but  no 
deed  of  it  was  given  until  Feb.  19,  1682-3,  when  it  legally 
passed  to  his  father  John  Putnam,  sr.,  of  Salem. f  Capt. 
John  Putnam  gave  it  to  John  Shepard  to  be  disposed  of 
to  his  children  before  1680,  and  before  he  had  acquired  a 
deed  of  it.  Mr.  Shepard  built  a  house  thereon  immedi¬ 
ately  ;  and,  when  of  Rowley,  tailor,  for  love,  he  con¬ 
veyed  the  “  mansion  house  ”  and  land  to  his  children, 
John  Shepard  and  Hannah  (Shepard)  Clark,  both  of 
Haverhill,  William  Shepard  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  and 
Eleazer  Shepard  of  Salem  (who  was  then  at  sea)  Feb.  23, 
1710-1. f  Mr.  Shepard  died  July  8,  1726,  and  his  heirs 
sold  it  to  James  Ross  of  Salem,  shoemaker.  Mr.  Ross 
conveyed  the  buildings  and  land  to  Samuel  Hayward,  jr., 
of  Salem,  weaver,  June  14,  1742. §  It  next  belonged  to 
Nicholas  Hayward  of  Salem,  who  died  in  174-.  The 
next  owner  was  his  son  Paul  Hayward  of  Salem,  yeoman, 
who  conveyed  this  homestead  to  Nathaniel  Browne  of 
Salem,  gentleman,  March  10,  1748. ||  For  one  hundred 
pounds,  Mr.  Browne  conveyed  the  dwelling  house,  bam 
and  land  to  James  Smith,  jr.,  of  Salem,  cooper,  April  10, 
1749  and  the  buildings  were  apparently  gone  before 
1788,  when  the  land  was  still  owned  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Samuel  Parris  Lot.  This  lot  early  belonged  to  James 
Hadlock  of  Salem  Village,  and  he  sold  it  to  John  Shepard 
of  Salem  Village,  tailor,  Oct.  30,  1688.  Mr.  Shepard 
had  his  orchard  here.  He  removed  to  Rowley,  and,  for 
ten  pounds,  conveyed  the  lot  and  some  buildings  thereon 
to  Samuel  Parris  of  Salem  Village  Feb.  15,  1691.**  Rev. 
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Mr.  Parris  removed  to  Newton,  and  owned  the  lot  in 
1700. 

Jo$eph  Hutchinson  House.  This  was  part  of  the  farm 
of  Elias  Stileman,  the  elder,  which  was  granted  to  him 
by  the  town  of  Salem  before  1641.  Mr.  Stileman 
conveyed  it  to  Richard  Hutchinson  June  6,  1648.*  Mr. 
Hutchinson  was  of  Salem,  husbandman,  and,  for  love, 
conveyed  to  his  son  Joseph  Hutchinson  of  Salem  this 
tract  of  land,  with  the  house  and  barn  thereon,  May  16, 
1666. t  Richard  Hutchinson  apparently  continued  to  live 
in  this  house  with  Joseph  until  his  death  in  1682,  and  his 
widow  also  until  her  marriage  with  Thomas  Roots  of 
Manchester  a  few  months  after  his  death.  Joseph  Hutch¬ 
inson  conveyed  to  his  son  Robert  “  my  mansion  house,” 
barn  and  land,  June  3,  1708.J  The  house  was  apparently 
gone  before  1729,  when  the  land  was  sold. 

Nathaniel  Ingersoll  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to 
Richard  Ingersoll,  who  died  in  1644,  possessed  of  it,  hav¬ 
ing  devised  it  to  his  wife  Ann.  She  married,  secondly, 
John  Knight,  sr.,  and  died  in  the  summer  of  1670.  It 
came  into  the  hands  of  her  son  Nathaniel  Ingersoll,  who 
owned  it  in  1700. 

The  watchhouse  of  King  Philip’s  war  time  stood  on  the 
western  end  of  this  lot ;  and,  in  1701,  the  second  meeting 
house  of  Salem  Village  was  built  upon  the  same  site, 
and  there  it  and  its  successors  have  since  stood. 

Thomas  Haines  House.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to 
Richard  Ingeraoll,  who  died  in  1644,  having  devised  it  to 
his  wife  Ann.  She  married,  secondly,  John  Knight,  sr., 
and  died  in  1670.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  her 
daughter  Sarah,  who  married,  first,  William  Haines,  and, 
second,  Joseph  Houlton.  Joseph  Houlton  was  a  husband¬ 
man,  and  lived  just  below  on  the  same  side  of  the  street. 
He  released  this  lot  to  his  step-son  Thomas  Haines  of 
Salem  Aug.  9,  1681. §  Mr.  Haines  built  a  house  upon 
this  lot  and  became  an  innholder.  He  removed  to  Salem, 
in  New  West  Jersej",  and  conveyed  the  house  and  land 
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to  John  Allen  of  Salem,  gunsmith,  March  23,  1703-4.* 
Mr.  Allen  removed  to  Marblehead,  and  conveyed  the  land 
and  house,  “  in  which  I  formerly  dwelt,”  to  Ebenezer 
Buxton  of  Salem,  cooper,  June  12,  1731.t  Mr.  Buxton 
conveyed  the  land  and  buildings  to  John  Putnam,  jr.,  of 
Salem,  husbandman,  June  13,  1736 and  Mr.  Putnam 
conveyed  the  dwelling  house  and  land  to  Benjamin  Chase 
of  Danvers,  weaver,  Sept.  20,  1754. §  Mr.  Chase  died, 
in  old  age,  in  the  winter  of  1813-4,  having  devised  his 
estate  to  his  friend  and  housekeeper  widow  Elizabeth 
Flint  of  Danvers.  She  conveyed  the  land  and  buildings 
to  Salmon  Phinney  of  Danvers,  yeoman,  Feb.  1,  1816  ;|| 
and  Mr.  Phinney  conveyed  the  same  to  Daniel  King  of 
Danvers,  gentleman,  April  1,  1817.^  For  eight  hundred 
dollars,  Mr.  King  conveyed  the  house  and  land  around  it 
to  Elijah  Pope,  jr.,  of  Danvers,  cordwainer,  March  9, 
1833  ;**  and  Mr.  Po[)e  mortgaged  the  estate  to  widow 
Elizabeth  Wyman  of  Salem  April  23,  ISlO.j-f  Mrs. 
Wyman  removed  to  Marblehead,  and  died  in  August, 
1856  ;  having  devised  her  estate  (except  a  few  small 
bequests)  to  her  son  Isaac  C.  Wyman  of  Salem,  attorney- 
at-law,  who  as  her  executor  foreclosed  this  mortgage  by 
taking  possession  of  the  premises  June  2,  1868. Mr. 
Wyman  conveyed  the  estate  to  Alvira  T.  Martin,  wife  of 
George  B.  Martin  of  Danvers,  manufacturer.  May  1, 
1868. §§  Mrs.  Martin  died  Aug.  14,  1878,  intestate,  and 
their  children,  Walter  T.  Martin,  Caroline  M.  Martin  and 
Alice  B.  Martin,  all  of  Danvers,  released  their  interest  in 
the  “  Pope  place  ”  to  their  father  George  B.  Martin  of 
Danvers  March  20,  1886.||||  Mr.  Martin  died  April  26, 
1889,  intestate ;  and  Gilbert  A.  Tapley  and  another,  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  his  estate,  conveyed  this  property  to  Wil- 
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liam  H.  Hood  of  Danvers  Sept.  — ,  1891.* * * §  For  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  dollai’s,  Mr.  Hood  conveyed  it  to  Eliza¬ 
beth  R.  Roberts,  wife  of  Daniel  C.  Roberts  of  Danvers, 
Jan.  1,  1892  ;t  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberts  conveyed  the 
land  and  buildings  to  Everett  L.  Wentworth  of  Danvers 
March  10,  1908.:};  Mr.  Wentworth  conveyed  the  same 
estate  to  Bertha  L.  Durkee,  wife  of  Wendell  U.  Durkee 
of  Danvers,  Aug.  5,  1912  ;§  and  Mrs.  Durkee  now  owns 
the  place. 

Henry  Houlton  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to 
Richard  Ingersoll,  who  died  in  1644,  having  devised  it  to 
his  wife  Ann.  She  married,  secondly,  John  Knight,  sr., 
and  died  in  1670.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  her 
daughter  Sarah,  who  married,  secondly,  Joseph  Houlton. 
Joseph  Houlton  lived  in  Salem,  and  was  a  husbandman. 
He  and  his  wife  Sarah  conveyed  to  their  son  Henry  Houl¬ 
ton  this  lot,  which  contained  one  acre  and  was  planted  to 
an  orchard,  Sept.  22,  1694  ;||  and  Henry  Houlton  owned 
it  in  1700. 

John  Houlton  House.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to 
Richard  Ingersoll,  who  died  in  1644,  having  devised  it  to 
his  wife  Ann.  She  married,  secondly,  John  Knight,  sr., 
and  died  in  1670.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  her 
daughter  Sarah,  who  married,  secondly,  Joseph  Houlton. 
Joseph  lived  in  Salem,  and  was  a  husbandman.  He  con¬ 
veyed  to  their  son  John  Houlton  this  lot  “  on  which  the 
dwelling  house  of  the  grantee  stands  ”  Jan.  21,  1692. 
John  Holton  lived  here,  and  w’as  a  cooper.  He  died  in 
the  winter  of  1721,  having  devised  the  use  of  his  housing, 
barn  and  land  to  his  wife  Mary  for  her  life,  and  then  ab¬ 
solutely  to  Joseph  Buxton,  son  of  his  sister  Elizabeth 
Buxton.  Joseph  Buxton  died  in  the  summer  of  1750, 
having  devised  this  house  and  land  to  his  wife  Abigail 
for  her  life,  and  then  absolutely  to  his  son  Joseph  Buxton. 
The  son  Joseph  Buxton  of  Danvera,  cooper,  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  conveyed  the  house,  barn  and  land  to  his 
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son  Anthony  Buxton  of  Danvers  April  22,  1754;*  and 
Anthony  Buxton,  then  a  cooper,  conveyed  the  same  estate 
to  widow  Miriam  Giffards  of  Marblehead  Aug.  18, 1777. f 
John  Cross  of  Danvers,  house wright,  owned  the  house, 
barn  and  land  as  early  as  1801 ;  and,  Feb.  26,  1805,  when 
it  was  conveyed  to  Elijah  Hutchinson  of  Middleton,  house- 
wright,  by  Daniel  Dutch  of  Ipswich,  a  deputy  sheriff,  on 
an  execution  issued  on  a  judgment  recovered  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson  in  a  suit  against  Mr.  Cross.J  Mr.  Cross  re¬ 
leased  the  title  to  the  estate  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  two  days 
later.§  Mr.  Hutchison  removed  to  this  place,  and  contin¬ 
ued  his  trade  of  a  housewright.  He  died  Sept.  9,  1818  ; 
and,  as  administrator  of  his  estate,  Joseph  Hutchinson 
conveyed  the  land  and  buildings  to  David  Wilkins  of 
Danvers,  blacksmith.  May  7,  1819.  ||  Mr.  Wilkins’  shop 
stood  southerly  from  his  house  on  land  of  Samuel  Small. 
Mr.  Wilkins  conveyed  the  house,  barn,  shop  and  land  to 
Solomon  Wilkins  of  Middleton,  esquire,  Dec.  30,  1823 
and  Solomon  Wilkins  conveyed  the  same  estate  to  David 
S.  Wilkins  of  Danvers,  laborer,  April  22,  1833.**  David 
S.  Wilkins,  who  had  become  a  yeoman,  for  seven  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  conveyed  the  same  property  to  Frederick  A. 
Wilkins  and  Reuben  Wilkins  of  Danvers,  shoemakers, 
July  14,  1842. ft  Reuben  Wilkins  released  his  interest 
in  the  estate  to  Frederick  A.  Wilkins  May  18,  1863. 
Frederick  A.  Wilkins  died  Sept.  23,  1895,  having  devised 
this  house  and  lot  to  his  son  George  A.  Wilkins  of  Dan¬ 
vers.  George  A.  Wilkins  conveyed  the  estate  to  William 
A.  Donnell  of  Danvers  Jan.  13, 1911  ;§§  and  on  the  same 
day  Mr.  Donnell  conveyed  it  to  Laura  A.  Wilkins,  wife 
of  George  A.  Wilkins.  ||  I  Mm.  Wilkins  still  owns  and 
resides  upon  the  old  homestead. 
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Joteph  Hovdton  Home.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to 
Richard  Ingersoll,  who  died  in  1644,  having  devised  it  to 
his  wife  Ann.  She  married,  secondly,  John  Knight,  sr., 
and  died  in  1670.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  her 
daughter  Sarah,  who  married,  secondly,  Joseph  Houlton 
of  Salem.  Mr.  Houlton  built  a  house  on  this  lot  and 
lived  in  it.  He  conveyed  “my  dwelling  house”  and  this 
lot  of  land  to  his  son  James  Houlton  Aug.  19,  1701.* 
James  Houlton  lived  in  Salem,  and  died  in  the  autumn  of 
17 22,  having  devised  to  his  wife  Mary  the  income  of  his 
real  estate  for  her  life,  and  then  to  their  son  Joseph  “  all 
ray  land  and  housing  in  Salem  Village  that  I  bad  of  my 
father,”  etc.  Joseph  Holton  was  only  eleven  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  father’s  decease.  His  mother  married, 
secondly,  William  Stacey  of  Marblehead  Aug.  22,  1723, 
and  they  removed  to  Boston  about  five  years  later.  He 
was  a  cordwainer,  and  married  Rebecca  Felton  in  1731. 
He  conveyed  the  estate  to  Bartholomew  Rea  of  Salem, 
tailor,  April  4,  1732  ;f  and  removed  to  Hopkinton.  Mr. 
Rea  became  a  yeoman,  and  lived  here.  He  died  in  the 
spring  of  1784,  having  devised  to  his  wife  the  use  of  the 
lower  room  in  the  west  end  of  the  house  for  ten  years, 
and  to  his  son  John  Rea  of  Danvers,  yeoman,  his  home¬ 
stead  land,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  subject  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  wife  as  above  stated.  John  Rea  died  April 
20,  1797.  Daniel  Rea  of  Andover,  yeoman,  a  distant 
relative,  owned  the  dwelling  house,  barn  and  land  Nov. 
29,  1805,  when  he  conveyed  the  estate  to  Ebenezer  Good- 
ale  of  Danvers,  esquire  and  Mr.  Goodale  conveyed  the 
same  estate  on  the  same  day  to  Samuel  Small  of  Middle- 
ton,  housewright.:^  lived  here,  becoming  a 

yeoman ;  and  conveyed  the  house,  shop,  barn  and  land  to 
Moses  Gould  of  Danvers,  victualer.  May  5,  1826. §  Mr. 
Gould  was  sued  by  Ebenezer  Goodale  of  Danvers,  esquire, 
and  on  the  execution  which  issued  upon  the  judgment 
recovered  in  the  action  Daniel  Dutch  of  Salem,  a  deputy 

*£8sex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  14,  leaf  222. 
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sheriff,  sold  the  same  to  Mr.  Goodale  Feb,  19, 1828.*  Mr. 
Goodale  conveyed  the  land  and  buildings  to  Gilbert  Tap- 
ley  of  Danvers,  esquire,  April  1,  1828  ;*  and  Mr.  Tapley 
conveyed  the  estate  to  Isaac  Dempsey,  jr.,  of  Danvers, 
cordwainer,  Feb.  24,  1832.t  Mr.  Demsey  died  Jan.  10, 
1862 ;  and  the  real  estate  was  divided  among  the  heirs 
Oct.  17,  1892,  the  old  house  and  land  around  it  being 
assigned  to  Mary  L.  Demsey,  Alden  A.  Demsey  and 
Althea  L.  Demsey.  Mary  L.  Demsey  had  bought  the 
interest  of  Sally  H.  Morrison,  wife  of  Joseph  Morrison 
of  Peabody,  a  daughter  of  the  deceased,  Oct.  23,  1889.J 
Alden  A.  Demsey  of  Danvers,  son  of  the  deceased,  had 
conveyed  his  interest  to  Herbert  A.  Denison  of  Danvers 
Sept.  13,  1887  ;§  and  Herbert  A.  Demsey  conveyed  it  to 
Alathea  L.  Demsey,  wife  of  Alden  A.  Demsey,  on  the 
same  day.  ||  Alden  A.  Demsey  of  Danvers  conveyed  his 
one-third  interest  to  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Hawkes  Dec.  11, 
1890.^  Mary  L.  Demsey  mortgaged  two-thirds  of  the 
house  and  lot  Dec.  23,  1893  ;**  and  the  mortgage  was 
foreclosed  by  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Hawkes,  wife  of  Thorndike 
P.  Hawkes,  the  then  holder,  by  sale  to  Herbert  A.  Dem¬ 
sey  Dec.  11,  1911. ft  Mr.  Demsey  reconveyed  it  to  Mrs. 
Hawkes  on  the  same  day ;  and  Mrs.  Hawkes  conveyed 
the  estate  to  James  H.  Perry  of  Danvers  Sept.  26, 1914.ff 
Allie  Gertrude  Killam  (daughter  of  Alden  A.  Demsey 
and  Alathea  L.  Demsey)  of  Reading  released  her  interest 
in  the  estate  as  the  heir  of  her  parents  to  Mr.  Perry  March 
20,  1915.§§  Mr.  Perry  conveyed  it  to  Lillian  G.  Kennison, 
wife  of  Joseph  L.  Kennison  of  Salem,  March  22,  1915  ;|||| 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennison  conveyed  the  house  and  land 
to  Edwin  Dutcher  of  Danvers  Oct.  21,  1916.^^  Mr. 
Dutcher  now  owns  the  property. 
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Benjamin  Houlton  House.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to 
Richard  Ingersoll,  who  died  in  1644,  having  devised  it  to 
his  wife  Ann.  She  married,  secondly,  John  Knight,  sr., 
and  died  in  1670.  The  land  came  into  the  possession  of 
his  daughter  Sarah,  who  married,  secondly,  Joseph  Houl¬ 
ton  of  Salem  Village,  yeoman,  For  love,  he  gave  this 
lot  to  his  son  Benjamin  Houlton,  who  lived  thereon,  prob¬ 
ably  in  a  house  built  by  him  or  his  father.  He  died  Sept. 
17,  1689 ;  and  in  his  will  he  devised  the  house  and  land 
to  his  wife  Sarah  for  her  lifetime,  with  the  power  of  dis¬ 
posal  by  will  to  his  brothers  or  sisters  or  their  children. 
His  will  was  made  the  day  before  he  died,  and  he  as¬ 
sumed  that  he  would  die  childless.  A  posthumous  child, 
Benjamin,  was  born,  however,  Jan.  14,  1689-90  (about 
four  months  after  his  death).  Joseph  Houlton  had  made 
no  legal  conveyance  of  the  estate  apparently,  and,  after 
the  death  of  his  son  Benjamin,  he  gave  a  deed  of  the 
estate  to  the  latter’s  widow  for  her  life  and  then  to  her 
son  Benjamin  Houlton  in  1701  (the  deed  being  acknowl¬ 
edged  Dec.  23,  1701).*  The  latter  lived  here,  and  was  a 
yeoman.  Captain  Houlton  died  in  the  autumn  of  1744, 
having  devised  his  real  estate  to  his  son  John,  who  was 
then  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  providing  that  if  John 
should  decease  before  he  became  twenty-one  the  estate 
should  go  to  John’s  brothers  Israel  and  James.  The  ex¬ 
ecutor  was  Samuel  Houlton  of  Salem,  gentleman,  the 
“  trusty  friend  "  and  cousin  of  the  testator,  and  the  estate 
next  belonged  to  Samuel  Holton.  He  died  Jan.  18, 1777. 
The  title  to  this  place  descended  to  Hon.  Samuel  Holton 
of  Danvers,  son  of  the  deceased,  who  lived  here  and  died 
Jan.  2,  1816,  possessed  of  the  house  and  land.  In  his 
will  he  devised  one-third  of  his  estate  to  his  daughter 
Mary  Putnam,  wife  of  Jethro  Putnam,  and  one-third  to 
his  granddaughter  Mary  Ann  Putnam,  daughter  of  his 
son-in-law  Ezekiel  Putnam,  esquire.  The  estate  was  di¬ 
vided  among  the  devisees  May  2,  1823  ;  and  the  eastern 
half  of  the  house  and  land  was  assigned  to  Mary  Putnam, 
and  the  western  half  to  Mary  Ann  Putnam.  Mary  Ann 
Putnam  apparently  released  her  interest  in  the  estate  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Putnam ;  and  Mrs.  Putnam  died  April  29, 
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1840.  Her  sons,  Hiram  Putnam  of  Syracuse,  N,  Y.,  and 
Philemon  Putnam  of  Franconia,  N.  H.,  gentlemen,  con¬ 
veyed  their  interest  in  the  property  to  their  sister  Har¬ 
riet’s  husband,  Israel  Adams  of  Danvers,  gentleman,  Jan. 
1,  1842.*  Mr.  Adams  lived  here,  and  died  Feb.  28, 1857. 
Philemon  Putnam  of  Danvers,  executor  of  his  will,  sold 
the  estate  at  auction,  for  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-five 
dollars,  to  Thomas  Palmer  of  Danvers,  April  30,  1864.t 
Mr.  Palmer  still  owns  the  old  house  and  land.  The  house 
is  now  a  tenement  house. 

Joteph  Houlton  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to 
Richard  Ingersoll,  who  died  in  1644,  having  devised  it  to 
his  wife  Ann.  She  married,  secondly,  John  Knight,  sr., 
and  died  in  1670.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  her 
daughter  Sarah,  who  married,  secondly,  Joseph  Holton  of 
Salem,  husbandman  ;  and  they  owned  the  lot  in  1700. 

John  Giles  House.  Richard  Hutchinson  early  owned 
this  lot  of  land,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Stileman  grant ; 
and  allowed  his  daughter  Rebecca  and  her  husband  James 
Hadlock  of  Salem  Village,  yeoman,  to  live  upon  it  from 
the  time  of  their  marriage,  in  May,  1658.  Mr.  Hutchin¬ 
son  conveyed  it  to  them  and  their  children  March  11, 
1680.:};  John  Hadlock  of  Salem  Village,  husbandman, 
for  forty  shillings,  conveyed  that  part  of  this  lot  lying 
easterly  of  the  dashes  to  Henry  Coombs  of  Lynn,  tailor, 
March  9,  1 692-3. §  On  it,  at  that  time,  was  “  y®  house 
that  was  Caled  John  Coombs  house.”  Henry  Coombs 
apparently  never  came  here  to  live,  and  the  house  was 
occupied  in  1694  by  Samuel  Rea.  For  ten  pounds,  Mr. 
Coombs  conveyed  the  dwelling  house  and  land  to  John 
Gyles,  jr.,  of  Beverly,  cordwainer,  April  26,  1695  ;||  and 
Mr.  Giles  built  a  barn  upon  the  northwestern  corner  of 
this  part  of  the  lot  in  or  before  1697. 

That  part  of  the  lot  lying  westerly  of  the  dashes  was 
conveyed  by  John  Hadlock  of  Salem,  yeoman,  and  his 
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wife  Sarah,  to  Mr.  Giles,  who  had  come  here  to  live,  J  une 
24,  1697.* 

Mr.  Giles  conveyed  “my  now  dwelling  house  ”  and 
the  land  to  Solomon  Putnam  of  Salem,  blacksmith,  March 
31,  1746.t  Mr.  Putnam’s  blacksmith  shop  was  situated 
diagonally  across  the  ways,  northeasterly  from  his  house. 
Mr.  Putnam  died  in  17 — ;  and  in  the  division  of  his  real 
estate  in  1767  this  house  and  land  was  assigned  to  his 
brother  Gideon  Putnam.  Elizabeth  Putnam  of  Danvera, 
widow  of  Tarrant  Putnam  of  Salem  (probably  father  of 
Solomon  Putnam),  deceased,  and  their  children,  Tarrant 
Putnam  of  Sutton,  gentleman,  Gideon  Putnam,  house- 
wright,  Samuel  Putnam,  yeoman,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
both  of  Danvers,  and  Joseph  Flint  of  Salem,  housewright, 
and  his  wife  Sarah,  conveyed  to  Israel  Putnam  of  Dan¬ 
vers,  blacksmith,  son  of  said  Tarrant  and  Elizabeth,  five- 
sevenths  of  this  house  and  land  around  it,  the  grantee 
then  living  in  the  house,  May  9,  1754.J  Samuel  Ende- 
cott,  jr.,  of  Danvers,  husbandman,  and  wife  Mary,  re¬ 
leased  her  one-seventh  interest  in  the  buildings  and  land 
to  Israel  Putnam,  who  owned  the  other  six-sevenths,  July 
13,  1756.§  The  house  was  apparently  gone  a  few  years 
later. 

John  Hadlock  Home.  Richard  Hutchinson  early  owned 
this  lot  of  land,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Stileman  grant ; 
and  allowed  his  daughter  Rebecca  and  her  husband  James 
Hadlock  of  Salem  Village,  yeoman,  to  live  upon  it  from 
the  time  of  their  marriage,  in  May,  1668.  Mr.  Hutchin¬ 
son  conveyed  it  to  them  and  their  children  March  11, 
1680.  i  Their  son(?)  John  Hadlock  of  Salem,  husband¬ 
man,  for  seventy-eight  pounds,  conveyed  to  David  Judd 
of  Salem,  cordwainer,  the  dwelling  house,  barn  and  land, 
“  being  ye  homestead  where  I  now  dwell,”  Oct.  20, 1709;^ 
and  Mr.  Judd,  still  of  Salem,  cordwainer,  for  love,  con¬ 
veyed  the  house,  barn  and  lot,  after  his  wife’s  decease,  to 
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his  daughters  Rebecca  and  Mary  Judd  June  12,  1746.* 
The  estate  belonged  to  James  Smith  of  Danvers,  cooper, 
March  8,  1766,  when  he  conveyed  it,  including  the  dwell¬ 
ing  house,  which  was  then  called  the  David  Judd  house, 
to  his  son  Nathaniel  Smith  of  Danvers,  cooper.f  Nathan¬ 
iel  Smith  built  a  new  house  just  south  of  the  old  one 
soon  afterward,  and  probably  removed  the  old  house  at 
that  time. 

*Essex  Rep^istry  of  Deeds,  book  87,  leaf  193. 
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A  GENEALOGICAL -HISTORICAL  VISITATION 
OF  ANDOVER,  MASS.,  IN  THE  YEAR  1863. 


BY  ALFRED  POORE,  M.  D. 


(^Continwd  from  Volume  LTV,  page  1^^.) 


Robert,  son  of  Robert  Henry  Fuller  of  Cambridge,  has 
been  with  Mr.  Baker  from  May,  1863.  Nehemiah  Abbott 
once  kept  tavern  where  Charles  Shattuck’s  house  now 
stands.  Baker’s  Brook  rises  between  Jameson’s  and  Low¬ 
ell  St,  and  formerly  many  trout  were  caught  in  it.  Among 
the  early  musicians  from  1840  to  1855  were  Daniel  Fox, 
Zebediah  Abbott,  who  went  to  Woburn,  Nathan  Bailey, 
Jr.,  John  Tuck,  3d,  J.  Sydney  Phelps,  Joshua  Boynton, 
Samuel  Charles  Frye.  Saw  a  paper  dated  “  Andover, 
Apr.  22,  1756.  Rec’d  of  Mr.  Eben  Love  joy  £8.  13.  4. 
to  procure  a  man  to  serve  in  the  present  expedition 
towards  Crown  Point,  which  sum  is  to  serve  for  said 
Lovejoy’s  sons  Turn.  John  Foster,  Captain.” 

The  county  road  from  Andover  to  Billerica  was  laid 
out  Oct.  1,  1712,  by  the  selectmen.  Jan.,  1799,  Zebediah 
Abbott  was  keeping  tavern  in  the  white  house  where 
Artemas  Brown  now  resides,  near  West  Parish  church. 
At  whose  inn  court  was  held  in  a  dispute  concerning  the 
common  lands.  Capt.  Zebediah  Abbott,  who  was  referee, 
resided  where  Morgan  now  lives. 

Peter  Martin  married  probably  a  sister  to  Lt.  Moses 
Bailey’s  wife  and  lived  where  John  Goldsmith  did,  and 
where  the  latter’s  grandson  George  Goldsmith  now  re¬ 
sides.  Eben  Lovejoy  has  a  cradle  for  grain  that  Tim 
Mooar  made  about  1800.  Old  Mr.  Foster,  who  lived 
where  Charles  Shattuck  does,  had  Gideon,  who  settled 
where  Ballard  Lovejoy  lives ;  Isaac,  who  settled  in 
Tewksbury,  when  he  was  eighty  years  of  age ;  John,  who 
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died  before  1800 ;  Obadiab,  who  settled  where  Mrs. 
Joshua  Lovejoy  now  resides;  William,  who  lived  where 
his  grandson  William  Philip  Foster  now  resides.  Tim 
Mooar’s  father  lived  in  a  house  that  stood  near  the  lane 
nearly  in  front  of  Carruth’s,  and  his  sister  was  wife  of 
Lt.  Moses  Bailey.  They  had  a  brother  who  settled  in 
Wilton,  N.  H.,  and  a  sister  who  married  William  Harris. 

Richard  Galen  Dane  has  resided  in  this  house  since 
August,  1862,  coming  from  Lowell.  He  was  born  in 
West  Andover  in  1825,  and  his  wife  Lydia,  daughter  of 
Amos  and  Hannah  (Dane)  Gilchrist,  was  born  in  August, 
1824.  Children:  Ida  Luella,  b.  June  16,  1855  ;  Lydia 
Ann,  b.  1857  ;  Moses,  died  young,  Mrs.  Dane’s  father 
Amos  was  son  of  John  and  Polly  (Downing)  Gilchrist, 
born  in  Dracut,  near  Methuen,  where  his  first  child,  Han¬ 
nah  Elizabeth,  was  bom.  He  then  came  to  West  An¬ 
dover,  residing  in  the  Bixby  Abbott  house,  the  Goodell 
house,  and  the  Ballard  Lovejoy  place. 

Mary  Nourse  has  lived  here  since  Nov.  16,  1844,  com¬ 
ing  from  Salem.  She  has  had  in  her  house  Amos  Ridley, 
1858-61,  and  William  Tuck,  1861.  John  Ingalls  Nourse, 
her  husband,  died  Sept.  1,  1857,  aged  forty-eight  years. 
He  was  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Ingalls)  Nourse,  and 
born  in  Lynn.  Mrs.  Nourse  is  daughter  of  John  and 
Elsie  (Leavitt)  Thurston,  and  was  born  in  1804,  in 
Stratham,  N.  H.,  where  her  father  and  grandfather  Dea. 
John  Thurston  were  born.  Children  :  Nathaniel  Thurs¬ 
ton,  b.  Salem,  mar.  Phebe  Augusta,  daughter  of  Josiah 
Lovejoy,  and  died  in  Carlisle,  May  4,  1855 ;  Mary  Susan, 
b.  1843,  teacher  in  the  Punchard  school ;  Sarah  Elizabeth, 
died  young.  Almira,  daughter  of  Theophilus  and  Dolly 
(Nourse)  Jones,  her  niece,  has  been  with  her  since  she 
was  three  years  old.  She  was  born  in  Exeter  in  1838. 
Sally,  her  sister,  who  was  born  in  Stratham  May  17, 1789, 
has  been  with  Mrs.  Nourse  since  1856. 

Elizabeth  Hunt  has  always  resided  in  the  house  in 
which  she  was  born  in  1789,  and  her  cousin  Elizabeth, 
who  was  born  in  Otisfield,  Me.,  in  1800,  has  lived  with 
her  since  she  was  about  four  years  old.  Nathan,  son  of 
David  and  Priscilla  (Chandler)  Abbott,  who  was  born 
in  West  Andover  in  1799,  has  been  boarding  with  Miss 
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Hunt  since  about  1832.  Her  father,  Paul  Hunt,  was  in 
the  Revolutionary  array  and  was  engaged  in  making  pow¬ 
der  in  Marland  Village.  He  was  born  in  Tewksbury  in 
1763,  where  his  father  John  and  grandfather  John  lived, 
and  he  died  in  1831.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Shattuck,  who  was  born  in  1760  in  West  Andover 
and  died  in  1836.  Paul  Hunt  lived  in  Frye  Village  seven 
years  before  he  came  here.  This  house  was  commenced 
by  Chandler,  and  Mr.  Hunt  finished  it  and  resided  here 
from  1787.  Children:  Elizabeth,  died  young;  Paul, 
who  died  where  Comptors  reside,  in  1826,  mar.  Mary, 
daughter  of  Amos  Durant,  and  have  two  children,  Mary 
Ballard  and  Hannah  Jane  ;  John,  died  unmarried  in  Pitts¬ 
field  ;  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Nathan  Abbott,  2d,  says  that  the  place  where  the 
widow  of  Joshua  Lovejoy  lives  and  owned  by  him  was 
owned  by  Obadiah  Foster  about  1765.  Mr.  Abbott  re¬ 
paired  the  place  in  1855,  moved  it  back  eleven  feet,  and 
let  it  to  Mr.  Lovejoy  since  1859.  William  Tuck  hired  a 
part  of  it  in  1860,  and  Patrick  Murphy  in  1862.  Mr. 
Abbott  is  son  of  David  and  Priscilla  (Chandler)  Abbott, 
and  grandson  of  Jonathan.  David  and  Priscilla  lived  on 
a  farm  that  his  father  gave  him,  where  he  built  a  house 
for  him  and  where  all  the  children  were  born.  His  son 
David  now  occupies  it.  Mr.  Abbott’s  grandfather,  Jona¬ 
than  Abbott,  had  five  sons,  and  to  each  of  them  he  gave 
eighty  acres  of  land,  all  within  about  two  miles  of  each 
o&er.  His  mother’s  father  was  Nathan  Chandler,  who 
married  Phebe  Abbott,  and  resided  where  Artemas  Brown 
now  resides.  Mr.  Abbott  came  to  the  West  Parish  in 
June,  1829,  built  a  store  there  which  he  kept  about  three 
years,  then  sold  out  to  A.  Holt,  and  later  removed  to 
South  Andover  village.  The  building  has  since  been  oc¬ 
cupied  as  a  dwelling.  Then  others  occupied  it  at  various 
times,  widow  Wheeler,  Nathan  Holt,  who  bought  it,  and 
Osgood  Barnard,  who  resided  in  it  until  he  converted 
his  bam  into  a  house.  George  Russell,  who  married  Mr. 
Barnard’s  daughter,  occupies  it  at  present. 

Mr.  Abbott  bought  the  house  which  Mrs.  Nourse  now 
owns  and  in  which  she  resides  about  1832,  and  repaired 
it  and  sold  it  to  Mr.  Nourse  in  1844.  He  “tended  store” 
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for  Dea.  Amos  Abbott  about  five  years  before  he  began 
business  on  his  own  account. 

Paul  Hunt,  sr.,  built  the  house  where  Mrs.  Nourse  re¬ 
sides  for  his  son  Paul  about  1817.  A  portion  of  the 
frame  was  blown  down  in  the  September  gale,  and  the 
large  oak  just  across  the  street  was  laid  low  at  the  time. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  mowing  land.  Paul  Hunt, 
Jr.,  lived  there  a  number  of  years,  and  it  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  Jacob  Barnard.  Samuel  Flint  resided  there 
when  Mr.  Abbott  bought  it  of  Edward  Dike. 

Deacon  Zebediah  and  Heimau  Abbott  were  in  business 
here,  and  the  building  in  which  the  store  was  kept  is  the 
woodhouse  and  entry  part  of  the  house  where  Benjamin 
Boynton  and  widow  Kendall  reside.  The  latter  now 
owns  the  property.  This  store  was  in  operation  from 
about  1800  to  1820. 

Next  beyond  the  cemetery  on  the  south  side  of  the 
street  is  John  Tuck,  wliose  house,  built  in  the  fifties,  was 
struck  by  lightning  in  August,  1860.  The  stone  house 
was  built  in  1846  by  Herman  Pbelps,  who  still  owns  and 
resides  in  it. 

Rebecca  King  Goldsmith  has  resided  in  the  upper  part 
of  this  house  since  May,  1862.  She  came  from  Frye 
Village,  where  John  Ray  now  lives,  where  she  resided 
two  years.  She  is  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Rebecca 
(Parkhurst)  King,  who  was  born  in  Wilton,  N.  H.,  in 
1817.  Chandler  Phelps’  wife  was  aunt  to  Mrs.  Gold¬ 
smith’s  mother,  and  she  at  one  time  resided  in  West  An¬ 
dover.  She  married,  first,  Daniel  Pollard,  son  of  .labez 
and  Lucinda  (Pollard)  Goldsmith  of  Wilton,  born  in 
1814,  and  died  in  1844,  by  whom  she  had :  A  son,  who 
died  young;  Eldesta  Coburn,  b.  1838,  mar.  Joshua  Her¬ 
bert,  son  of  Capt.  Joshua  Chandler,  and  resided  near  the 
West  parish  church ;  Granville  Wheaton,  b.  1840,  died 
young ;  Sanford  King,  b.  1842,  unmarried,  member  of 
Co.  C,  13th  Mass.  Regiment ;  Amanda  Eleanor,  b.  1844, 
died  young.  She  married,  second,  Benjamin  Goldsmith, 
relative  of  her  first  husband,  and  son  of  John  Goldsmith, 
born  in  Andover  in  1800,  by  whom  she  had  Benjamin 
Franklin,  born  in  Roxbury  in  1847. 

Mary  Ann  Burnham,  whose  husband,  Henry  O.  Burn- 
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ham,  is  in  Co.  H,  14th  Mass.  Regiment,  has  been  in  this 
house  since  1862,  occupying  the  lower  part.  He  was  a 
shoemaker,  and  moved  from  the  tenement  where  George 
Russell  resides.  Children  :  Nellie  Woodbury,  b.  1858  ; 
Mary  Kate,  b.  Nov.,  1861.  Mrs.  Burnham  was  a  Wood¬ 
bury,  and  was  born  in  Methuen. 

Called  on  Deacon  Solomon  Holt,  who  says  his  grand¬ 
father  Joshua  Holt  settled  on  this  place  and  his  children 
were  all  born  here.  Joshua’s  wife  was  Phebe  Farnham, 
who  died  Jan.  26,  1806.  Children :  Joshua,  who 
settled  in  Greenfield,  N.  H. ;  John,  also  settled  in 
Greenfield  ;  Timothy  ;  Peter,  a  clergyman,  who  preached 
in  Epping  and  Peterboro,  and  spent  the  last  of  his  years 
in  Greenfield ;  Solomon,  settled  on  the  homestead ; 
Stephen,  settled  in  Greenfield ;  Abiah,  mar.  Daniel  Kim¬ 
ball  and  settled  in  Hancock,  N.  H.,  mar.  Isaac  Foster  and 
lived  in  Greenfield,  and  mar.  Joseph  Bachelder  of  Green¬ 
field  ;  Hannah,  mar.  Ephraim  Holt  of  Greenfield ;  Cloe, 
mar.  Francis  Bowers  and  settled  in  Greenfield.  Solomon 
Holt,  Mr.  Holt’s  father,  died  in  1830,  aged  sixty-one 
yeare.  He  married  Mary  Cummings,  from  the  south  part 
of  Andover,  who  had  brothei-s,  Jonathan,  Stephen,  a  physi¬ 
cian  in  Portland,  Amos,  Daniel  and  Abiatha,  who  died  un¬ 
married.  Mi-s.  Solomon  Holt  died  about  1848,  aged  about 
sixty-seven  years.  Children:  Solomon,  b.  1799  ;  Mary, 
died  young;  Joshua,  b.  1805,  and  resides  in  Bradford; 
Mary,  b.  1806,  mar.  Samuel  R.  Hall,  and  lives  now  in 
Brownington,  Vt. ;  Nathan,  b.  1808,  mar.  Abigail  Coch¬ 
ran,  and  now  lives  in  Lawrence ;  Phebe,  b.  1810,  mar. 
Rev.  Timothy  D.  P.  Stone  of  Connecticut,  who  was 
brought  up  with  Dr.  Porter  of  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  and  is  now  teaching  in  the  West;  Abiatha,  b. 
1813,  mar.  Elizabeth  Plunkett  of  Andover,  and  died  in 
Lowell ;  Stephen,  b.  1816,  mar.  Jeannette  Smith,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Dea.  Peter  Smith,  and  died  in  Frye  Village. 

(To  he  continued.') 
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Ran  away  from  Samuel  Lee,  of  Manchester,  on  the  4th 
of  August,  a  likely  Negro  Fellow  about  20  Years  old, 
short  and  pretty  thick  sett  and  spry;  underetands  Farming 
Business,  and  is  something  Bow-Leg’d  and  bom  in  New 
England.  Had  on  when  he  went  away  a  check  Woolen 
Shirt,  and  a  strip’d  cotton  and  woolJaoket,  and  blue  Yarn 
Stockings  and  also  had  with  him  a  red  Camblet  Jacket, 
trim’d  with  Silver.  Whoever  shall  take  up  said  Negro 
and  confine  him  in  any  of  his  Majesty’s  Goals,  or  send 
him  to  the  Subscriber,  shall  have  FIVE  DOLLARS  Re¬ 
ward  &  all  necessary  Charges  paid  by 

SAMUEL  LEE. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  August  8,  1768. 

Salem,  August  Fleets.  A  Few  Weeks 

since  some  of  the  respectable  Inhabitants  of  this  town 
being  uueasy  at  the  reflection  cast  upon  it  (perhaps 
justly)  for  their  supine  and  lifeless  behavior  at  this  time, 
when  so  many  of  our  invaluable  rights  were  about  to  be 
taken  from  us ;  &  at  the  same  time  beholding  with  ab¬ 
horrence  the  unaccountable  behavior  of  our  two  R - s 

in  the  last  session  of  the  General  Court,  who  not  only 
refused  to  assist  in  warding  off  the  dangers  that  seemed 
to  be  coming  upon  us,  but  were  content  to  confess  them¬ 
selves  guilty,  in  a  matter  wherein  they  had  not  in  the 
least  offended  :  And  as  the  publick  no  doubt  would  take 
the  sentiments  of  their  constituents.  I  say,  for  these 
reasons,  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town 
joined  in  petitioning  the  Select  Men  to  call  a  meeting  of 
tlie  freeholders  of  it,  purely  to  let  the  public  know  that 
the  minds  of  the  people  in  this  place  were  not  fimilar 
(251) 
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with  those  of  their  Representatives  ;  and  in  drawing  up 
said  petition  care  wiis  token  that  nothing  should  be  in¬ 
serted  that  should  tend  in  the  least  to  injure  or  hurt  the 
character  of  the  two  Gentlemen,  the  late  Representatives 
of  this  town.  Notwithstanding  which  a  small  party  arose 
to  oppose  said  meeting,  endeavoring  to  set  forth  the  im¬ 
propriety,  the  illegality,  and  bad  tendency  thereof  ;  how¬ 
ever  a  meeting  was  called,  and  the  inhabitants  met  on 
Monday,  the  ISth  day  of  July  last,  at  the  court-house  in 
this  town,  &  was  the  fullest  meeting  perhai)s  ever  known 
in  this  place,  the  proceeditigs  whereof  are  sufficiently 
known,  and  therefore  1  shall  say  the  less  about  it. — After 
the  meeting  was  over,  the  Moderator,  with  29  others 
(some  in  and  some  out  of  the  meeting)  protested  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  town  at  that  time.  The  behavior 
of  some  people,  more  especially  that  of  the  Moderator, 
was  truly  unaccountable,  &  such  as  I  feel  ashamed  even 
to  think  of.  The  inhabitants  thought  after  the  meeting 
was  over  that  all  the  temper  and  heat  then  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  would  subside ;  but  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  so 
much  of  it  remaining  in  some  of  those  who  signed  the 
protest.  It  has  been  often  said  that  the  petition  for  said 
meeting  was  drawn  up  in  so  bad  a  stile  as  to  be  scarcely 
legible,  and  in  many  places  was  quite  inconsistent.  We 
readily  acknowledged  they  did  not  employ  a  lawyer  for 
that  purpose,  but  wrote  it  in  haste  and  in  such  language 
as  came  first  in  their  minds ;  however  we  apprehend  it  to 
be  as  well,  and  as  properly  done  as  the  protest,  tho’  ’tis 
reported  that  was  in  agitation  some  days  before  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  that  one  lawyer  at  least,  and  how  many  hon. 
judges  had  a  hand  in  it,  I  cannot  tell :  However  they  are 
both  before  the  public,who  are  able  to  determine  which  is 
most  proper.  It  has  been  hinted  that  all  the  principal 
people  in  the  town  protested  against  said  meeting  and  that 
the  petitioners  for  said  meeting  were  only  of  the  lower 

sort  of  people.  Now  we  acknowledge  that  B - n 

P - n  pays  a  large  tax  in  the  town  of  Salem,  but  one 

of  the  petitioners  pays  considerably  more  than  he  does 
in  said  town.  F - s  C - tt,  who  also  signed  the  pro¬ 

test,  pays  a  considerable  tax  :  Now  taking  out  B.  P.  and 
F.  C.,  R - d  D - y  pays  more  tax  for  his  estate  than 
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about  one  half  the  other  Gentlemen  who  signed  the  pro¬ 
test  pay  their  estates.  Further,  there  are  as  many  as  ten 
of  the  petitioners,  each  of  which  pay  more  tax  than  any 
one  who  signed  the  protest,  the  above  two  persons  ex¬ 
cepted.  And  what  other  reason  they  have  for  calling 
themselves  the  principal  iieople  we  cannot  tell,  it  is  certain 
they  never  lived  in  better  credit,  nor  were  they  ever  more 
beloved  or  respected  than  the  petitioners,  nor  do  we  think 
they  are  like  to  be  for  the  future  ;  we  are  sure  their  con¬ 
duct  does  not  deserve  it.  One  of  those  who  signed  the 
protest  has  intimated  that  he  should  not  chuse  to  credit 
any  of  the  petitioners  with  any  part  of  his  interest;  now 
be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  strongly  suspected  that  he  and 
some  others  who  signed  the  protest  could  not  have  credit 
for  any  large  sum,  and  were  their  debts  paid,  we  believe 
little  would  remain  with  them.  Others  of  the  protesters 
are  continually  saying  they  hope  the  meeting  and  the 
behavior  of  some  people  at  it  will  be  overlooked  and  for¬ 
got.  We  really  wish  it  could  ;  but  can  people  who  know 
their  characters  stand  as  fair  as  their  neighbors,  I  say  can 
they  be  easy,  when  they  hear  themselves  thus  abused  and 
ill  treated  by  people,  in  some  respects,  as  despicable  as 
any  among  us. — I  did  not  intend  to  say  anything  further 
respecting  the  late  town-meeting,  but  seeing  a  piece  in  the 
Essex  Gazette  for  the  9th  of  August  of  what  the  Old 
Wife  says  upon  it.  She  seems  to  be  greatly  concerned 
for  the  peace  of  this  place,  &  says  she  would  go  as  far  to 
maintain  our  rights  as  any  of  us. — For  my  part  I  never 
believe  a  lie  even  when  1  tell  it  myself ;  for  whatever  this 
writer  may  think  of  herself,  she  is  well  known  to  be  a 
rank  tory,  and  at  present  her  performance  does  not  in  the 
least  influence  or  alter  the  sentiments  of  the  good  people 
of  this  place,  and  her  peice  is  no  more  regarded  than  an 
Old  Wife’s  fable  which  a  noted  apostle  tells  us  we  must 
refuse.  She  seems  to  be  quite  unacquainted  with  what 
calmness  people  in  general  went  to  that  meeting,  and  had 
the  few  suffered  it  to  have  gone  on  as  it  first  began,  there 
would  have  been  no  ill  blood  stirred  up  by  it ;  and  it  is 
observed  that  People  in  general  look  on  each  other  as 

pleasant  as  before.  It  is  true  P - F -  has  not 

since  looked  well  pleased,  and  I  believe  but  few  regard  it. 
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Further,  can  she  suppose  that  people  will  be  easy  when 
they  are  treated  with  language  fit  only  for  Bull-Dogs,  and 
to  see  a  Gentleman  come  into  the  meeting  &  suffer  him¬ 
self  to  be  M — d — r,  and  to  open  the  meeting,  and  as  soon 
as  he  and  some  others  found  the  meeting  was  not  going 
on  as  they  would  have  it,  then  to  fall  into  the  greatest 
heat  and  passion,  treating  the  town  with  great  indecency 
at  least,  and  the  town  of  Boston  with  the  most  scurrilous 
language,  and  at  the  same  time  the  M — d — r  pulling  out 
of  his  pocket  a  protest  ready  cut  &  dried,  saying  he 
should  protest  against  the  meeting  in  general,  &c. — I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  heard  of,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  highly  likely  ’tis  an  example  that  will  not  be 
followed  by  many.  The  conduct  of  another  honorable 
Gentleman  was  almost  as  unaccountable,  he  insisted  that 
we  had  no  right  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  our  Repre¬ 
sentatives  ;  for,  said  he,  if  they  are  to  be  call’d  to  an  ac¬ 
count  for  any  part  of  their  conduct  in  the  D — 1  Aff — y  it 
does  entirely  destroy  the  freedom  of  that  House.  So 
that  according  to  his  doctrine,  if  our  Representatives 
(creatures  of  our  own  making)  were  to  pass  a  vote  that 
all  their  constituents  should  be  slaves  to  them,  we  had  no 
right  to  disapprove  of  it.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  this 
vei’y  Gentleman  was  chose  by  the  people  to  represent  this 
town,  and  at  that  time  he  appeared  to  be  much  obliged  to 
them  for  it,  but  notwithstanding  he  has  arrived  to  the 
posts  he  now  holds  purely  thro’  the  means  of  this  people’s 
chusing  him  their  Representative,  yet  if  he  would  once 

consider,  if  he  had  never  been  sent  to  the  G - 1  C - 1 

by  them,  he  no  doubt  would  have  remained  in  his  native 
obscurity,  but  has  no  sooner  rose  a  little  above  the  com¬ 
mon  level  but  he  despises  his  best  friends,  the  people, 
scarcely  taking  notice  of  his  former  most  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintances — how  ungrateful !  The  strange  behavior  of 
some  of  those  who  signed  the  protest  had  caused  me,  who 
am  no  writer  by  profession,  to  give  the  public  this  infor¬ 
mation  through  the  channel  of  your  paper.  I  wish  it 
may  have  the  good  effect  desired  by 
Yours,  &c., 

A  Native  of  Salem. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  August  15,  1768. 
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Boston,  August  15,  1768.  The  inhabitants  of  Ipswich 
being  informed  that  reports  were  spread  in  the  Metropo¬ 
lis  and  other  towns  that  the  principal  of  its  inhabitants 
were  of  the  same  mind  that  one  of  their  late  Representa¬ 
tives  was  of,  in  rescinding  the  Resolves  of  a  former  House 
of  Representatives  of  this  Province,  apprehended  them¬ 
selves  greatly  injured  by  such  Reports,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  they  and  their  Ancestors  were  always  hearty  in  the 
Cause  of  Liberty,  both  Civil  and  Religious,  and  were  for 
maintaining  their  Rights  and  Privileges  inviolate ;  there¬ 
fore  that  the  truth  of  facts  might  appear  to  the  public,  a 
considerable  Number  applied  to  the  Selectmen  to  have  a 
Meeting  called  to  know  the  Minds  of  the  Town  concern¬ 
ing  this  Matter,  and  pass  such  Votes  relative  thereto  as 
they  thought  proper :  Accordingly  a  Meeting  was  called, 
and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Town  appear  by  the  following 
Copy  from  their  Clerk,  viz.  ^ 

At  a  legal  and  full  Meeting  of  the  Freeholders  and 
Others,  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Ipsivieh,  assem¬ 
bled  August  11,  1768,  AARON  POTTER,  Esq;  Moder¬ 
ator. 

Unanimoutly  Voted,  That  the  Town  of  Ipswich  highly 
approves  of  the  Conduct  of  the  late  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  who  were  for  maintaining  the  Rights  and  liberties 
of  their  Constituents,  and  were  against  rescinding  the  re¬ 
solves  of  a  former  House. 

Voted,  That  the  Thanks  of  this  Town  be  given  to  the 
worthy  Ninety-two  Gentlemen  of  the  late  Honorable 
House  of  Representatives,  for  their  Firmness  and  Steadi- 
iness  in  standing  up  for  and  adhering  to  the  just  Rights 
and  liberties  of  the  Subject  when  it  was  required  of  them 
(at  the  Peril  of  their  political  Existence)  to  Rescind  the 
Resolves  of  the  former  House  of  Representatives. 

Voted,  That  this  Meeting  be  dissolved. 

Attest,  Samuel  Rogers,  Town-Clerk. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  August  15,  1768. 

SALEM,  August  16,  1768. 

Yesterday  died  at  Ipswich,  in  an  advanced  Age,  Mrs. 
Mary  Turner,  Relect  of  John  Turner,  Esq  ;  late  of  this 
Town. 
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One  day  last  Week,  a  Child  about  7  years  old,  Son  of 
Mr.  Abbot  of  Andover,  playing  about  a  Cart,  was 
crushed,  by  one  part  of  the  Cart’s  falling,  in  such  a 
Manner  as  put  an  end  to  his  Life. 

Last  Saturday  Capt.  Holman  arrived  here  in  20  Days 
from  Guadaloupe.  It  was  reported  there  that  the  Trade 
was  stopped  at  Martineco. 

Last  Lord’s  Day  there  was  a  Collection  in  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bernard’s  Society,  for  the  Sufferers  at  Montreal,  which 
amounted  to  Twenty  one  Pounds  Ten  Shillings  Sterling. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  August  22,  1768. 

Ran  away  from  Samuel  Lee,  of  Manchester,  on  the  4th 
of  August,  a  likely  Negro  Fellow  about  20  Years  old, 
short  and  pretty  thick  sett  and  spry ;  understands  Farm¬ 
ing  Business,  and  is  something  Bow-Leg’d,  and  born  in 
New  England.  Had  on  when  he  went  away  a  check 
Woollen  Shirt,  and  a  strip’d  cotton  and  wool  Jacket,  and 
blue  Yarn  Stockings,  and  also  had  with  him  a  red  Cambler 
Jacket,  trim’d  with  Silver.  Whoever  shall  take  up  said 
Negro  and  con6ne  him  in  any  of  his  Majesty’s  Goals,  or 
send  him  to  the  Subscriber,  shall  have  FIVE  DOLLARS 
Reward,  &  all  necessary  Charges  paid  by 

SAMUEL  LEE. 

(Supp.) 

Boston  Evening  Post,  August  22,  1768. 

[The  Essex  Gazette  began  publication  in  Salem  on 
August  2,  1768,  and  covered  the  local  territory  well  for 
the  times.] 
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263.  *Rev.  Benjamin  Howe  was  bom  in  Linebrook, 

4  Nov.,  1807,  and  married  in  Brooklyn,  Ct.,  31  May, 
1842,  Miss  Waty  Williams  Tyler,  born  in  that  town,  27 
Aug.,  1814,  to  William  and  Waty  (Williams)  Tyler.  She 
was  an  excellent  woman,  a  gentle  and  godly  spirit,  a 
clergyman’s  worthy  helpmeet.  She  died  in  Hudson,  N.  H., 
at  their  home  farm,  25  May,  1895,  where  he  died  18  Oct,, 
1883. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Howe  could  exclaim  with  St.  Paul : 
“  These  hands  have  ministered  to  my  necessities.”  He 
began  his  life  work  in  early  boyhood.  He  fitted  for  col¬ 
lege  at  different  academies,  only  because  each  succeeding 
one  offered  more  remuneration  for  daily  after-school  toil. 
He  studied  Latin  grammar  at  Topsfield  Academy  a  year, 
under  Prof.  Vose,  before  he  began  translating.  He  was 
a  good  Latin  and  Hebrew  scholar.  I  have  heard  him  say 
he  would  like  to  see  a  l)etter  translation  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  ;  the  New  was  efficiently  good.  He  graduated  at 
Amherst  College,  1838 ;  at  Hartford  (Ct.)  Theological 
Seminary,  1841.  He  joined  the  Topsfield  church  7  Nov., 
1830.  He  was  acting  pastor,  Coventry,  R.  I.,  1843-4 ; 
Wells,  Me.,  till  ordained  there,  5  Nov.,  1845  ;  dismissed 

5  Nov.,  1849  ;  teacher  and  preacher  at  Brooklyn,  Ct., 

***  Ipswich  ”,  in  Lewis'  History  of  Essex  Co.  (1888),  p.  596,  says 
of  him:  His  walk  was  exemplary;  his  service  for  the  Master 

sincere;  his  faith  exalted  and  abiding;  his  love  for  his  work  earnest; 
frowning  upon  sin  as  such,  while  charitable  to  the  erring,  a  man  of 
noble  and  generous  impulses.” 

T/ie  (Salem  Gazette  concludes:  ”  He  stands  before  us  a  massive 
character,  a  grand  and  noble  manhood,  commanding  our  respect  and 
winning  our  love.” 

(257) 
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1860-55  ;  acting  pastor,  Meredith,  N.  Y.,  1855-60;  in  N.  H., 
without  charge,  1860-66  ;  acting  pastor,  Hudson,  N.  H., 
1866-7  ;  Lemster,  N.  H.,  1867-70  ;  m;*  tailed  at  Linebrook, 
his  native  parish,  3  May,  1871,  ai*d  continued  till  his 
death. 

Children  of  Rev.  Benjamin  and  Waty  W.  Howe: — 

374.  Hohbb,  b.  16  Aug.,  1848;  d.  24  Jan.,  1604,  at  the  State  insti¬ 

tution,  Grasmore,  near  Manchester,  N.  H.  He  uras  temper¬ 
ate,  intelligent,  a  lover  of  Shakespeare  and  good  society, 
and  only  unable  to  provide  for  himself. 

375.  Cecil  Putnam,  b.  8  Nov.,  1857;  d.  IS  Feb.,  1866. 

270.  Emerson  Howe  was  born  in  Linebrook,  23 
Nov.,  1813,  and  died  1  Sept.,  1885.  He  married,  2  Dec., 
1840,  Ruth  Conant,  born  10  Dec.,  1814,  to  William,  3d, 
and  Elizabeth  (Foster)  Conant,  and  died  in  Rowley,  16 
Sept.,  1902,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter.  Mr.  Howe 
followed  his  father  upon  the  farm.  He  was  a  most  exem¬ 
plary  man,  a  devoted  member  of  the  church,  and  several 
times  refused  the  use  of  his  name  in  the  election  of  a 
deacon,  on  the  plea  that  he  did  not  desire  to  be  official, 
but  useful.  He  died  in  the  37th  year  of  his  parish  clerk¬ 
ship.  He  was  habitually  in  his  place  in  Sunday  school 
and  the  church  choir ;  of  the  former  he  was  many  years 
assistant  superintendent.  The  local  newspaper  closed  an 
article  on  Mr.  Howe’s  death :  “  Mark  the  perfect  man 

and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace  ”. 

Child  of  Emerson  and  Ruth  Howe  • — 

376.  Celia  Augusta,  b.  27  Aug.,  1843;  studied  in  Topsfield  Acad¬ 

emy;  m.  5  Nov.,  1862,  George  Prescott  of  Rowley,  age  25  y., 
SOD  of  George  K.  Prescott.  They,  father  and  son,  were 
largely  engaged  in  the  wood,  lumber  and  timber  trade. 

272.  Nathaniel  Howe  was  born  in  Linebrook,  23 
July,  1826,  and  died  in  Georgetown,  23  Dec.,  1897.  He 
was  a  shoemaker  in  Linebrook,  a  farmer  in  Georgetown. 
He  married,  4  Nov.,  1839,  Susan  Chapman,  born  2  June, 
1820,  to  Joseph  and  Mary  (Lumas,  daughter  of  William) 
Chapman  of  Rowley,  and  died  21  Feb.,  1912,  in  George¬ 
town.  His  home  in  Linebrook  was  the  present  home  of 
Dea.  O.  M.  Hills. 
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Children  of  Nathaniel  and  Susan  Howe  : — 

377.  Leomabd,  b.  4  Aag.,  1840;  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War. 

“Enrolled  11  May,  1861,  in  Boston,  entered  into  service  25 
May,  1861,  Go.  H,  2nd  Mass.  Inft.,  as  a  private,  to  serve  for 
three  years;  promoted  to  corporal,  Sept,  or  Oct.,  1861;  d.  at 
camp  near  Seneca,  Md.,  28  Nov.,  1861.'* — Official  Records. 

378.  Calvin  Emeby,  b.  10  May,  1847,  in  Ipswich. 

370.  Gelestia  Eliza,  b.  10  May,  1847,  in  Ipswich;  m.  in  George¬ 
town,  Chase  Proctor  Brown  of  Sanbornton,  now  living  in 
Melrose.  He  is  a  salesman.  They  have  one  child:  Lewia 
Alfred,  b.  15  July,  1875. 

380.  Maby  Isabell,  b.  18  Dec.,  1846;  housekeeper  in  George¬ 

town.  Did  a  good  work  in  collecting  data  for  this  family. 

381.  Alfbed  Alden,  b.  14  Nov.,  1854;  m.  14  Oct.,  1879,  and  had 

two  boys:  George  Allen,  b.  21  Dec.,  1881,  and  Warren  New¬ 
ell,  b.  12  Jan.,  1884.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  A.  Sly,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Amos  Abbott  and  Frances  Maria  (Stocker)  Sly.  She 
d.  iu  Tunbridge,  Yt.,  29  Aug.,  1015. 

273.  Thomas  Howe  was  born  in  Methuen,  6  Feb., 
1784,  and  died  21  Dec.,  1831.  He  married,  29  Nov., 
1810,  in  Methuen,  Phebe  Howe,  his  cousin,  born  10  Mar., 
1787,  to  Isaac  and  Lois,  and  died  5  Feb.,  1882. 

Children  of  Thomas  and  Phebe  Howe,  all  born  in  Me¬ 
thuen  : — 

382.  Jonathan,  b.  19  Dec.,  1811;  d.  20  Dec.,  1811. 

383.  Jonathan  F.,  b.  11  Jan.,  1814;  d.  14  Mar.,  1814. 

384.  Hannah  Wbbsteb,  b.  11  Oct.,  1815;  d.  1893. 

385.  Geobge  Hebbiok,  b.  18  May,  1817;  d.  15  Sept.,  1836. 

386.  Moses,  b.  24  June,  1819;  d.  12  Jan.,  1896. 

387.  Pbbsis,  b.  28  May,  1821;  d.  15  Jan.,  1824. 

388.  Maby  Hebbick,  b.  8  Oct.,  1823;  d.  12  Feb.,  1903;  m.  Dr.  Sam¬ 

uel  Gale  of  Newburyport  after  the  death  of  her  sister, 
Phebe  Jane. 

389.  Phebe  Jane,  b.  30  Dec.,  1826;  d.  7  May,  1860;  m.  Dr.  Samuel 

Gale,  and  bad  one  child:  G.  Howe. 

278.  David  Howe  was  born  in  Methuen,  22  Mar., 
1789,  and  died  10  Jan.,  1842.  He  married,!  Sept.,  1814, 
Mary  Ann  White,  bom  in  Haverhill,  16  May,  1795,  to 
Hon.  Leonard  and  Mary  (Dalton)  White.  David  and  his 
son  Daniel  W.  were  stock  brokers  in  New  York  City 
around  1840. 
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Children  of  David  and  Mary  Howe  : — 

390.  David  W.,  b.  16  July,  1816;  d.  young. 

391.  Danikl  W. 

302.  Sarah  Dalton,  b.  Dec.,  1822. 

279.  Isaac  Redington  Howe  was  born  in  Haver¬ 
hill,  13  Mar.,  1791,  and  married,  16  July  or  8  Aug., 
1816,  Sarah  Saltonstall. 

Children  : — 

393.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall,  b.  24  April,  1817. 

394.  Mart  Cook,  b.  25  Mar.,  1819. 

305.  Caroline  Matilda,  b.  17  Sept.,  1821;  d.  unm.,  of  bleeding 
of  lungs,  9  Aug.,  1844. 

396.  Ann  Elizabeth,  b.  14  Nov.,  1823;  d.  7  July,  1845,  of  con¬ 

sumption. 

397.  Frances,  b.  8  Oct.,  1827;  d.  5  Sept.,  1828. 

398.  William  Garland,  b.  28  June,  1828;  d.  26  Aug.,  1828. 

399.  William  Garland,  b.  1  Aug.,  1829.  Mary  McE.  Howe,  wife 

of  William  G.  and  only  heir,  of  Haverhill,  d.  15  Nov.,  1867. 
Her  will,  made  16  Oct.,  1867,  mentions  my  son  Henry  E. 
Howe,  an  uncle  Henry  Willis  of  Boston,  and  sister  Louisa 
H.  Einsman. 

400.  Francis,  b.  8  Nov.,  1831. 

282.  James  Howe  was  bom  2  Sept.,  1789,  and  mar¬ 
ried,  24  Mar.,  1814,  Elizabeth  B.  Willis. 

Children : — 

401.  Elizabeth  Willis,  b.  20  Feb.,  1815;  d.  19  or  28  Aug.,  1818. 

402.  Mart  Fisher,  b.  11  June,  1816. 

403.  James,  b.  30  June,  1818. 

404.  Benjamin  Willis,  b.  10  Nov.,  1821. 

285.  Col.  Jacob  Howe  was  born  23  June,  1795,  and 
died  30  Sept.,  1873,  in  Haverhill.  He  married  (int.  1 
May),  1830,  Mary  Cranch  Norton  of  Sharon,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Jacob  Norton.  She  died  6  or  3  Nov.,  1841,  aged  37 
years.  He  married,  second,  27  April,  1842,  Mrs.  Maria 
Hastings,  both  being  of  Haverhill.  He  left  real  estate, 
i!4,500 ;  personal,  f558.88  ;  farm  of  40  acres  and  build¬ 
ings,  and  widow  Sally. 

Children : — 

405.  Richard  Cranch,  b.  4  Aug.,  1831. 
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400.  James,  b.  22  Sept.,  1833. 

407.  Elizabeth  Nobton,  b.  17  Aug.,  1836;  m.  C.  R.  Mason  of 

Lawrence. 

408.  Maby  Smith,  or  Wood,  b.  25  June,  1830;  m.  Nathaniel  Brook- 

house  Mansfield  of  Boston. 

409.  Ghablotte  Ann,  b.  24  Oct.,  1841;  m.  R.  C.  Davis  of  San  Fran¬ 

cisco. 

291.  Capt.  Isaac  Howe  was  born  20  July,  1794,  and 
married,  first,  in  Nov.,  1817  (12  Nov.,  1816 — church  rec- 
ord%'),  Hannah  Sawyer,  who  died  19  July,  1828,  aged  39 
years.  He  married,  second,  27  Nov.,  1828,  Abigail  Mer¬ 
rill,  who  died  of  consumption,  4  or  5  April,  1836,  aged 
40  years  7  months.  He  married,  third,  21  Sept.,  1837, 
Sarah  Hall. 

Children ; — 

410.  William  S.,  b.  2  Mar.,  1818. 

411.  Bethiah  W.,  b.  1824;  m.  14  Nov.,  1844,  George  W.  Kinney  of 

Lowell,  a.  20  y.,  machinist,  son  of  Jonathan. 

292.  Phineas  Howe  was  born  in  Haverhill  6  July, 
1796,  and  died  29  Mar.,  1879.  He  married,  in  Methuen, 
17  Oct.,  1819,  Tryphena  Wheeler.  Phineas  Howe  of 
Concord  married,  in  Methuen,  19  Feb.,  1822,  Martha 
Cynthia  Currier. 

Children : — 

412.  Phineas  Bdbkley,  b.  28  July,  1820;  d.  Feb.,  1887. 

413.  Habbiet  Fbances,  b.  8  Feb.,  1823;  m.  8  Feb.,  1843,  in  Metha- 

en,  Jared  S.  Howe  of  Methuen. 

414.  Hazen  Wheeleb,  b.  16  June,  1826;  batmaker;  lived  in  Ha¬ 

verhill;  d.  20  Oct.,  1854.  In  the  settlement  of  his  estate 
(87300),  his  father  was  the  only  heir. 

415.  Sabah  Helen,  b.  17  Feb.,  1828;  d.  10  Jan.,  1841. 

416.  Mabgabet,  b.  —  Mar.,  1830;  d.  17  Aug.,  1831. 

297.  Isaiah  Howe  was  born  1  Aug.,  1783,  and  mar¬ 
ried  (int.  27  Oct.,  1811),  Esther  Merrill  of  Salem,  N.  H., 
who  died  14  Feb.,  1865. 

Children  of  Isaiah  and  Esther  Howe,  born  in  Methuen  : 

417.  John,  b.  4  July,  1813;  d.  19  July,  1817. 

418.  John,  b.  12  Sept.,  1819;  yeoman;  m.  15  Feb.,  1849,  Sarah 

Whitehouse,  ae.  29  y.,  dau.  of  Joseph  and  Abigail,  and  bad: 
Abbie  Jane,  b.  6  Dec.,  1840. 
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419.  Mabanda,  b.  30  Jan.,  1822;  m.  2  Jnly,  1846,  John  Sleeper, 

ae.  25  y.,  son  of  Stephen  and  Bntb  Sleeper  of  Lowell. 

420.  Esthbb,  b.  25  Deo.,  1825;  m.  20  Nov.,  1845,  James  M.  More¬ 

land,  ae.  25  y.,  shoemaker,  son  of  William. 

421.  Ibabbll  Ladd,  b.  12  Dec.,  1828;  m.  5  Oct.,  1848,  William 

Moreland,  ae.  25  y.,  shoemaker,  son  of  William  and  Abigail. 

422.  Ltdia  Janb,  b.  26  Sept,  1838;  m.  Amos  B.  Poor  of  Haver¬ 

hill. 

298.  Daniel  Howe  was  born  4  Dec.,  1786,  and  died 
S  July,  1839.  He  married,  in  Methuen,  22  Oct.,  1818, 
Sally  Haseltine  of  Salem,  N.  H; 

Children  of  Daniel  and  Sally  Howe,  bom  in  Methuen  : 

423.  Abioail,  b.  20  April,  1819;  m.  30  May,  1841,  George  Mills. 

424.  Chablbs,  b.  10  Jan.,  1822. 

425.  Sabah  Ann,  b.  5  Jan.,  1825;  d.  5  Feb.,  1826. 

426.  Sabah  Ann,  b.  15  Jan.,  1827;  m.  13  Feb.,  1845,  David  Worth- 

en,  ae.  24  y.,  carpenter. 

301.  Philip  Howe,  son  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
John,  was  born  20  Dec.,  1785.  He  was  a  housewright, 
and  died  of  rupture,  23  May,  1847.  He  married,  24 
Sept.,  1809,  Elizabeth  Howe. 

Children  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth  Howe,  born  in  Me¬ 
thuen  ; — 

427.  Nilbs  Mason,  b.  17  April,  1810. 

428.  Elizabbth,  b.  20  Jnly,  1812;  m.  Zebediah  Clark. 

429.  Aabon  Pabkbb,  b.  19  May,  1817;  shoemaker;  m.  (int.  7  May, 

1843),  Elvira  Page  of  Lowell.  Had  2  children,  that  d.  of 
dysentery,  George  W.,  b.  25  Mar.,  1845,  d.  7  Oct.,  1846,  and 
Emma  A.,  25  Dec.,  1847,  d.  26  Jnly,  1849. 

480.  Pbbsis  Blanohabd,  b.  1  Jan.,  1825;  m.  25  Dec.,  1845,  Rufus 
L.  Page  of  Lowell. 

431.  Chablbs  K.,  b.  April,  1831;  d.  7  June,  1886. 

305.  Rufus  Howe  was  bora  1  Jan.,  1804,  and  mar¬ 
ried  in  Methuen,  25  June,  1827,  Eliza  Ann  Neal. 
Children,  bora  in  Methuen : — 

432.  William  Messeb,  b.  27  Dec.,  1827. 

433.  John  Neal,  b.  11  Jane,  1830. 

434.  Maby  Ann,  b.  6  June,  1834;  d.  18  July,  1840. 

435.  SuBL  Leboy,  b.  3  Jan.,  1843;  d.  1  Aug.,  1844. 

311.  Christopher  Howe  was  born  31  Mar.,  1791, 
and  died  13  April,  1876.  He  married,  first,  17  June, 
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1819,  Abiah  Whittier.  He  married,  second,  24  Dec., 
1888,  Mary  Foster  of  Boxford.  He  intended  marriage, 
22  Aug.,  18 — ,  with  Annie  Gage  of  Pelham,  N.  H. 
Children ; — 

436.  Riohabd  Whittier,  b.  22  Aug.,  1821;  d.  6  April,  1875.  He 

was  a  saloon-keeper  in  Lawrence,  and  left  an  interesting 
estate  to  bis  creditors. — Probate,  4i,9SS. 

437.  Abiah  Jane,  b.  2  May,  1823. 

438.  Mart  Jane,  b.  23  Nov.,  1835. 

439.  Caroline  Adqusta,  b.  10  Ang.,  1837;  m. - Rogers. 

440.  Albianna  Henrietta,  b.  SO  Jan.,  1842. 

441.  Albion,  b.  30  Jan.,  1842. 

313.  Dea.  Frederick  Howe  was  born  in  Methuen, 
18  Oct.,  1793.  He  married,  13  April,  1820,  Lydia  Put¬ 
nam,  who  died  1  June,  1821.  He  married,  second,  25 
Dec.,  1821,  Betsey  Dale,  who  died  30  Sept.,  1826.  He 
married,  third,  12  Feb.,  1827,  Catherine  Wilkins,  who 
was  bom  6  June,  1807,  and  died  1  Jan.,  1834.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  fourth,  26  or  25  Nov.,  1834,  Mary  Wilkins. 

Children : — 

442.  Ltdia  Eaton,  b.  23  May,  1821 ;  m.  (as  Lydia  E.  P.,  of  Dan¬ 

vers),  12  Dec.,  1844,  Henry  A.  Wilkins,  fanner  and  shoe- 
dealer,  b.  in  Middleton  to  Elias  and  Rebecca. 

443.  Fbedebiok  Webster,  b.  28  Aug.,  1822;  m.  in  Windsor,  Vt., 

machinist,  16  Dec.,  1847,  Sarah  A.  Claflin  of  North  Chelms¬ 
ford,  ae.  18  y.,  dan.  of  Alfred.  Lived  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

444.  Joseph,  b.  13  Mar.,  1828;  d.  13  Feb.,  1829. 

445.  Jesse,  bp.  30  Mar.,  1828. 

446.  Joseph,  b.  24  Oct.,  1829. 

447.  Joseph  Wilkins,  bp.  29  April,  1832;  lived  in  N.  Y. 

448.  Elias  Wilkins,  b.  12  July,  1835;  d.  11  April,  1840. 

315.  Joseph  Howe  was  born  12  Aug.,  1800,  and  mar¬ 
ried  in  Methuen,  7  Nov.,  1831,  Caroline  Hamlet  of  Pel¬ 
ham,  N.  H.,  who  died  19  April,  1837.  Joseph  (Esq.,  of 
Methuen)  married  (int.  6  Nov.),  1842,  Sarah  Carlton  of 
Haverhill,  who  died  14  Aug.,  1804. 

Children,  born  in  Methuen : — 

449.  Joseph  Sidney,  b.  15  Oct.,  1832;  lived  in  Methuen,  where  he 

has  been  town  clerk  for  many  years. 

450.  Milton  Gbosvenob,  b.  16  Aug.,  1834;  served  in  26th  Texas 
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Cav.,  Gonfed.  Army,  and  Tras  captain  in  Engineers'  Corps; 
d.  19  June,  1902,  Houston,  Texas. 

451.  Henby  Mabtin,  b.  12  Mar.,  1837;  d.  5  Sept,  1838. 

319.  Asa  Howe  was  born  in  Middleton,  25  May 
1816,  and  died  in  Northfield,  Vt.,  23  Sept.,  1894. 
He  married,  7  Mar.,  1844,  Lucy  Ann  Frances  Cummings, 
born  15  Oct.,  1822,  to  John  and  Portia  (Huntoon)  Cum¬ 
mings  of  Claremont,  N.  H.  Asa  graduated,  1843,  Nor¬ 
wich  University,  and  was  elected  to  its  chair  of  civil  en¬ 
gineering. 

Children : — 

452.  Henby  John  Skinneb,  b.  2  Jan,,  1848,  Sharon,  Vt;  is  a 

banker  and  President  of  the  Marshalltown  Fidelity  Savings 
Bank;  m.  31  May,  1876,  Anna  L.  Belknap,  b.  in  Randolph, 
Tt.,  14  May,  1849,  to  Lorenzo  and  Betsey  L.  (Austin)  Belk¬ 
nap.  No  children. 

453.  Ella  Theoda,  b.  18  June,  1852,  Northfield;  m.  6  May,  1886, 

William  Clayton  Claggett,  b.  in  Northfield,  21  Sept.,  1850, 
to  Dr.  Clifton  and  Catherine  (Emerson)  Claggett.  Live  in 
Northfield. 

454.  Josephine  Cummings,  b.  17  Nov.,  1856,  in  West  Burk,  Vt.;  d. 

23  Oct.,  1864,  in  Northfield. 

455.  Malvebd  Abijah,  b.  9  Dec.,  1863,  Northfield;  B.  S.,  Norwich 

University,  1882;  also  M.  S.,  member  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  En¬ 
gineers;  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci. ;  Prof.  Civ.  Engr.  Rose  Poly¬ 
tec.  Inst.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  1887  ;  also  Vice  Pres.,  1900; 
Jan.,  1916,  Emeritus  Prof,  of  Civil  Engr.,  and  removed  his 
residence  to  Northfield,  Vt.;  m.  25  Jnne,  1888,  at  Emporia, 
Kan.,  Jessie  White,  b.  Meriden,  Tex.,  27  Jan.,  1867,  to 
Homer  Heaton  and  Georgia  .Virginia  (Steadbam)  White. 
Child:  Homer  Asa,  b.  31  July,  1889. 

323.  Isaac  Bridgman  Howe  was  born  in  Norwich, 
Vt.,  27  June,  1827,  and  died  in  Danvers,  23  April, 
1880.  He  married,  20  Sept.,  1859,  Hannah  Rebeeca 
Gould,  born  in  Gouldville,  Vt,  11  June,  1836,  to  James 
and  Rebecca  (Morrill)  Gould.  She  died  2  Nov.,  1907. 
Children,  all  but  the  first  born  in  Clinton  : — 

456.  Reuben  Shebbubn,  b.  and  d.  in  Northfield,  27  Nov.,  1860,  and 

6  Feb.,  1861. 

457.  James  Abijah,  b.  12  Jan.,  1863;  d.  27  Aug.,  1863. 

458.  Lily,  b.  8  Dec.,  1863;  d.  10  Aug.,  1864. 
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459.  Maby,  b.  9  Mar.,  1865;  d.  5  Aug.,  1885,  in  Danvers.  She  m. 

18  June,  1884,  Alden  Perley  White.  See  Perley  Family 
Hist,  and  Oeneal.,  page  359.  He  was  a  leading  attorney  in 
Salem  until  sworn  in  Judge  of  Probate  Court  for  Essex 
County,  3  Jan.,  1918.  Had  :  Alden  Eaton,  b.  25  May,  1885, 
in  Danvers;  d.  17  Feb.,  1892,  in  Salem. 

460.  Oda,  b.  29  Aug.,  1867;  m.  20  Oct.,  1902,  John  Holyoke  Nich¬ 

ols,  M.  D.,  Danvers. 

461.  Maboabbt,  b.  S  Aug.,  1870.  Name  changed  from  Daisy. 

She  occupies  the  parental  homestead,  a  few  rods  from  the 
Peabody  Institute. 

462.  Gboboe  Alonzo,  b.  18  Nov.,1872;  engaged  in  real  estate  loans; 

m.  19  Dec.,  1907,  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  Alice  Harriet 
Howard,  b.  17  June,  1877,  at  Magnolia,  Wis.,  to  Warren 
and  Elizabeth  (Budlong)  Howard.  Had:  (1)  Robert  How¬ 
ard,  b.  1  Sept.,  1908  ;  (2)  William  Gould,  b.  17  Oct.,  1910. 

327.  Benjamin  Howe  was  born  8  Aug.,  1828,  and 
died  24  Mar.,  1889.  He  married,  26  Dec.,  1856,  Ann 
Jane  Richardson,  born  in  Middleton,  24  Feb.,  1837,  to 
Daniel  and  Olive  Berry  (Perkins)  Richardson. 

Children : — 

463.  Annie  Johnson,  b.  18  April,  1858. 

464.  Nellie  Colbubn,  b.  3  May,  1864. 

465.  Galen  Benjamin,  b.  16  Oct.,  1868;  m.  27  June,  1900,  Ruth 

Cheever  Conant,  b.  in  Topsfield,  26  Jan.,  1875,  to  Benjamin 
and  Margaret  Starrett,  of  N.  S.,  and  died  27  Feb.,  1901. 
Child  (stillborn),  27  Feb.,  1901.  He  is  chairman  of  Trustees 
of  Flint  Public  Library,  Middleton,  and  was  a  salesman. 

328.  Asa  Howe  was  born  in  Middleton,  18  Jan., 
1830,  and  died  there  6  Dec.,  1912.  He  married,  27  May, 
1857,  Olive  Maria  Richardson,  sister  to  Ann  (family  327), 
born  26  Aug.,  1834,  and  died  16  June,  1914. 

Children  : — 

466.  Caboline  Mabia,  b.  20  Feb.,  1858;  m.  18  June,  1888,  George 

Morton  Deny,  b.  Salisbury,  N.  B.,  20  April,  1865,  to  Joseph 
and  Mary  (Miner)  Deny  of  Danvers.  Child:  Miriam  Ers- 
kine,  b.  19  Mar.,  1890,  in  Middleton. 

467.  Henbt  Ebskine,  b.  I860.;  m.  3  Oct.,  1902,  in  Salem,  N.  H., 

Mary  Ella  Griffin,  ae.  25  y.,  dau.  of  Benjamin  F.  and  Ella 
F.  (Knight),  b.  in  Salem.  Child  :  Ruth  Louise,  b.  4  Oct., 
1902.  Mr.  Howe  is  a  farmer,  a  selectman  and  otherwise  offi' 
cially  connected  with  the  town  of  Middleton. 
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346.  Abraham  Peabody  Howe  was  born  in  Ipswich, 
25  June,  1816,  and  died  in  Boxford,  15  Dec.,  1876.  He 
married,  first,  in  Topsfield,  16  Oct.,  1849,  Olive  Jane  Pin- 
gree,  born  in  Danbury,  N.  H.,  30  Dec.,  1816,  to  Daniel 
and  Elizabeth  (Bixby)  Pingree,  and  died  in  Linebrook,  30 
Aug.,  1867.  He  married,  second,  22  June,  1871,  Eunice 
Andrews,  born  in  Boxford,  to  Nathan,  jr.,  and  Eunice,  13 
Mar.,  1803,  and  died  there,  24  May,  1894.  He  was  a 
shoemaker  and  later  a  farmer.  He  was  called  “  Little 
Abraham  ”  by  the  home  folk,  to  distinguish  him  from 
other  Abrahams.  He  was  good  company  and  quick  in 
repartee.  One  day  his  boss,  in  fine  wmth,  exclaimed  to 
the  little  man,  “  I’m  a  mind  to  kick  you  into  the  middle 
of  next  week,”  “  All  right,  boss,  my  wages  will  be  due 
then,”  was  the  quick  reply. 

Children : — 

467a.  Sabah  Elizabeth,  b.  22  July,  1850,  in  Topsfield;  m.  15  Jnne, 
1876,  Samnel  Perkins  Foster,  b.  5  June,  1886,  to  Samnel 
and  Lydia  B.  Perkins,  and  d.  a  Civil  War  veteran,  15  Oct., 
1006  ;  2  years  in  service. 

468.  Asa  Pinobee,  b.  4  Mar.,  1852,  in  Topsfield. 

460.  Maby  Cathebihe,  b.  2  Mar.,  1854,  in  Topsfield;  m.  in  Box¬ 
ford,  27  Nov.,  1872,  Jeremiah  Mighill  Todd,  b.  in  Rowley, 
24  Dec.,  1846,  to  Thomas  Mighill  and  Joanna  Howe  (Chap¬ 
man)  Todd,  and  d.  in  Rowley,  11  May,  1016.  He  was  a  store¬ 
keeper  in  Rowley,  and  Mrs.  Todd  continues  the  businsss. 
Had:  Jeremiah  Mighill,  b.  3  Oct.,  1873;  drowned  3  Aug., 
1801. 

470.  Maboabet  Adeline,  b.  10  May,  1855,  in  Rowley,  where, 

nnm.,  she  now  resides. 

471.  Daniel  Abbahah,  b.  17  Dec.,  1858,  in  Rowley;  m.  in  Rox- 

bury,  8  Dec.,  1881,  Laura  Jane  Welch,  b.  abt.  1861,  to  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Louisa  Jane  (Kimball)  Welch;  one  child,  stillborn, 
14  Dec.,  1880. 

472.  Olive  Anoeline,  b.  10  Feb.,  1861,  in  Rowley,  where,  unm., 

she  now  resides. 

347.  William  Appleton  Howe  was  born  in  Ipswich, 
22  Oct.,  1810,  and  died  in  Boxford,  2  Mar.,  1895.  He 
married  in  Hill,  N.  H.,  5  Aug.,  1838,  Ruth  Gile  Bartlett, 
born  there  26  Dec.,  1810,  to  Daniel  and  Ruth  (Gile) 
Bartlett,  and  died  in  Boxford,  3  Mar.,  1895.  He  was  a 
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farmer  in  Boxford  and  a  deacon  in  the  Congregational 
church. 

Children : — 

478.  Fbedebiok  Augustus,  b.  27  May,  1841,  in  Boxford. 

474.  Euilt,  b.  5  Feb.,  1849;  d.  26  Dec.,  1849,  effosion  of  the 
lungs. 

476.  William  Babtlett,  b.  14  Nov.,  1845;  m.  26  May,  1880,  in 
Boxford,  Martha  Jane  Gould,  b.  in  Boxford,  5  June,  1840> 
to  Daniel  and  Lydia  (Batchelder)  Gould.  They  live  in  Box¬ 
ford. 

476.  Mabgabet,  b.  31  Mar.,  1853,  in  Boxford. 

350.  Edward  Everett  Howe  was  born  in  Ipswich, 
15  Oct.,  1817,  and  died  in  Boxford,  22  Oct.,  1895.  He 
married,  28  Dec.,  1841,  Mary  Ann  Lowe,  who  was  born 
in  Boxford,  16  June,  1815,  to  Brig.-Gen.  Solomon  and 
Dolly  (Wood)  Lowe,  and  died  5  Nov.,  1842.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  second,  18  Nov.,  1844,  Lydia  Sanborn  Leavitt,  born 
in  Sanbornton,  N.  H.,  1  June,  1822,  to  Nathaniel  and 
Nancy  (Colby)  Leavitt,  and  died  in  Boxford,  1  May,  1902. 
Mr.  Howe  was  a  shoe  manufacturer. 

Children,  all  born  in  Boxford : — 

477.  SoLOMOB  Washington,  b.  6  Nov.,  1842;  m.  16  Feb.,  1870, 

Emily  Augusta  Andrews,  b.  25  July,  1845,  to  Dean  and  Har¬ 
riet  Augusta  (Perley)  Andrews  of  Boxford.  Engaged  in 
grist  and  saw  milling  and  lumber  business.  Lives  in  Box¬ 
ford. 

478.  Edwabd  Leavitt,  b.  12  June,  1847;  m.  in  Lowell,  2  May, 

1874,  Mary  E.  Wentworth,  b.  in  Jackson,  N.  H.,  17  Nov., 
1847,  to  Andrew  and  Lydia  (Dearborn)  Wentworth,  and  d. 
in  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  19  Nov.,  1906.  He  m.,  second,  in  S. 
Omaha,  21  Oct.,  1908,  Mrs.  Della  M.  Hyatt,  b.  18  July,  1860, 
in  Ashland,  Ohio,  to  Mesech  and  Sarah  Montgomery.  Her 
first  husband  was  an  attorney-at-law.  Mr.  Howe  was  for 
many  years  manager  of  the  Hammond  Packing  Go.  of 
Omaha,  City  Treasurer,  Postmaster  four  years,  and  real 
estate  and  loans.  They  are  now  retired,  living  at  Long 
Beach,  Cal. 

479.  Mart  Ann,  b.  11  Mar.,  1849;  written  Annie  Howe  since  her 

marriage;  m.  9  Nov.,  1871,  in  Boxford,  Solomon  Warren 
Lowe,  b.  in  Boxford,  4  April,  1839,  to  Maj.  William  and 
Lucinda  (Warren)  Lowe.  He  was  a  musician.  He  d.  15 
Dec.,  1917,  in  Haverhiil. 
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480.  Thomas  Hobaob,  b.  29  Oct.,  1850;  m.  in  Haverhill,  24  Oct., 

1888,  Delia  M.  George,  b.  15  Feb.,  1866,  to  Henry  and  Lucy 
Ann  (Boynton)  George.  They  reside  in  Wintbrop.  He  is 
a  bookkeeper  in  Boston. 

481.  William  Wallace,  b.  14  Nov.,  1852;  d.  22  Feb.,  1898;  m.  20 

Sept.,  1888,  Helen  Maria  Hale,  b.  14  Nov.,  1855,  to  Matthew 
and  Sarah  (Jones)  Hale.  Her  home  is  now  with  her  sister 
Sawyer  in  Bradford.  Mr.  Howe  was  a  shoe  manufacturer 
and  a  deacon  in  the  Boxford  church. 

482.  James  Hamilton,  b.  14  Nov.,  1856;  m.  in  1902,  in  San  Jose, 

Cal.,  Lily  Eliza  Cramphorn,  b.  in  England;  divorced,  1912. 
He  is  a  pianist  and  organist  of  note,  a  composer  and  lec¬ 
turer.  His  musical  ability  is  natural  in  the  Howe  family. 
He  is  a  grad,  of  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Coll,  of 
Music,  Boston  University;  taught  in  the  former  many 
years;  Dean  of  De  Pauw  Univ.  10  years,  elected  1884;  prom¬ 
inent  in  1000  concerts,  and  directed  the  largest  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast,  with  choruses  of  1600  and  commensurate  orches¬ 
tras;  author  of  a  “  Pianoforte  Instructor  and  Technique,’* 
and  the  “Juggernaut  and  Dragon  of  Financial  Specula¬ 
tion."  Lives  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

483.  Sabah  Eastman,  b.  8  Aug.,  1869. 

484.  Eliza  Estheb,  b.  8  Sept.,  1861. 

361.  Leverett  Saltonstall  Howe  was  born  ia 
Ipswich,  15  Oct.,  1819,  and  died  in  Cambridge,  24  April, 
1902.  He  was  by  trade  a  shoemaker.  He  married,  in 
Sanbornton,  N.  H.,  28  Aug.,  1848,  Hannah  Eastman 
Leavitt,  born  10  Aug.,  1824,  in  Sanbornton,  to  Nathaniel 
and  Nancy  (Eastman)  Leavitt.  Mrs.  Howe  and  her 
daughter  were  burned  to  death  in  Cambridge,  9  March, 
1906,  and  were  buried  in  Boxford. 

Children,  born  in  Boxford ; — 

485.  Nathaniel  Leavitt,  b.  20  June,  1849;  d.  25  Sept.,  1849. 

486.  Nathaniel  Leavitt,  b.  26  May,  1851 ;  m.  30  June,  1881,  Su¬ 

sie  M.  Sawyer,  sister  to  James  D.  Sawyer.  No  obildren. 
Live  in  New  York. 

487.  Nancy  Ellen,  b.  6  Mar.,  1853;  d.  in  Cambridge. 

488.  Levebett  Saltonstall,  b.  15  July,  1858;  d.  6  Aug.,  1859. 

352.  Abel  Spofford  Howe  was  born  18  Jan.,  1822, 
in  Linebrook,  and  died  there  8  Dec.,  1908.  He  married 
in  Sanbornton,  N.  H.,  27  Nov.,  1853,  Mary  Jane  Leavitt, 
born  in  Sanbornton,  5  Mar.,  1828,  to  Nathaniel  and  Nancy 
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(Eastman)  Leavitt,  and  died  in  Linebrook,  16  Feb.,  1909. 
Mr.  Howe  built  his  home  just  opposite  his  birthplace,  and 
succeeded  to  the  parental  farm.  He  extracted  wealth 
from  soil  and  woodland  ;  he  was  a  good  singer,  and  his 
fine  bass  voice  was  a  valuable  acquisition  in  the  parish 
choir. 

Children : — 

480.  John  Leavitt,  b.  29  Dec.,  1855;  d.  18  Dec.,  1902;  train  ex¬ 
pressman  for  the  U  nion  Pacific  R.  R.  22  years;  accidentally 
shot  while  on  duty. 

490.  Lewis  Spoffobd,  b.  19  July,  1858. 

491.  Clarence  Eastman,  b.  14  June,  1862;  left  home  for  the  mid¬ 

dle  West  26  Dec.,  1909,  and  began  farming  and  stock-rais¬ 
ing.  His  address  is  Niabrara,  Neb. 

355.  George  Washington  Howe  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  1  Jan.,  1834,  and  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
28  April,  1892.  He  married,  in  Boston,  25  Nov.,  1857, 
Martha  Jane  Fern,  who  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
31  Mar.,  1831,  to  William  and  Martha  (Cole)  Fern,  and 
who  died  28  Mar.,  1889,  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  He  was 
manager  of  the  printing  department  of  the  Morning  Call^ 
New  York,  for  32  years ;  removed  to  California  in  1859  ; 
joined  California  Lodge  of  Masons,  No.  1,  29  June,  1871 ; 
was  a  wholesale  merchant  in  that  city,  and  proved  a 
formidable  candidate  for  mayor. 

Children : — 

492.  John  Colbt,  b.  15  Oct.,  1859,  in  San  Francisco;  m.  there,  13 

June,  1883,  Ida  Sarah  Mead,  b.  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  10  Jan., 
1863,  to  Cornelius  Slingerland  and  Sarah  (Peterson)  Mead. 
He  is  manager  of  the  printing  department  of  E.  C.  McCul¬ 
lough  &,  Co.,  printers,  etc.,  in  Manila,  P.  I.,  his  home  since 
1899.  Their  only  child,  Mildred,  b.  and  d.  in  1884,  lived 
only  9  months. 

493.  Lucy  Fern,  b.  25  April,  1862,  in  San  Francisco. 

494.  Benjamin  Sheldon,  b.  and  d.  in  1865,  in  San  Francisco. 

378.  Calvin  Emery  Howe  was  born  in  Ipswich,  10 
May,  1847.  He  was  a  traveling  salesman,  and  died  in 
Georgetown  17  Mar.,  1912,  where  he  married,  13  Dec., 
1871,  Lucy  Kimball  Palmer,  born  in  Georgetown,  12 
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Sept.,  1850,  to  John  and  Hannah  (Kimball)  Palmer,  and 
died  in  Georgetown,  26  Nov.,  1910. 

Child 

495.  Leomabd  Burton,  b.  7  Nov.,  1872,  in  Georgetown;  m.  in 

Georgetown,  29  Ang.,  1906,  Emma  Lois  Herrick,  b.  in  Som¬ 
erville,  Mass.,  21  Sept.,  1878,  to  Samnel  Eillam  and  Emma 
Frances  (Welch)  Herrick.  Mr.  Howe  is  a  civil  engineer, 
and  lives  in  Georgetown.  Had  :  Richard  Herrick,  b.  25 
Oct.,  1913. 

386.  Moses  Howe  was  born  in  Methuen,  24  June, 
1819,  and  died  in  Haverhill,  12  Jan.,  1896.  He  married, 

11  Dec.,  1842,  Harriet  Newell  Gale,  born  4  June,  1821, 
to  Samuel  Appleton  and  Mary  (Foster)  Gale,  and  died 

12  Aug.,  1856. 

Children : — 

496.  George  Calvin,  b.  13  July,  1846. 

497.  Sabah  Gale,  b.  15  Nov.,  1848. 

498.  Carrie  T.,  b.  14  Sept.,  1858. 

499.  Charles  Moses,  b.  28  Dec.,  1859. 

500.  Cableton,  b.  20  April,  1863. 

393.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall  Howe  was  bom  in 
Haverhill,  28  April,  1817,  and  married,  first,  Anna  Maria 
- ,  who  died  24  Sept.,  1843,  aged  23  years.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  second,  26  May,  1846,  Sarah  A.  Bradley,  at  Rox- 
bur3\ 

Children : — 

501.  Susan  Bradley,  b.  25  June,  1847,  in  Haverhill. 

502.  Henry  Saltonstall,  b.  12  Aug.,  1848,  in  Newburyport. 

424.  Charles  Howe  was  born  10  Jan.,  1822,  and 
died  24  April,  1879.  By  trade  he  was  a  blacksmith.  He 
married,  1  or  8  Oct,  1849,  Mary  C.  Currier,  aged  20 
years,  daughter  of  James  Currier.  His  estate  was  set¬ 
tled  by  his  will  in  probate.  Each  child  had  $5,844.87. 
His  children  then  (1904)  were  Daniel,  of  Salem,  N.  H. ; 
Charles  W.,  James  E.,  Frank  M.,  and  Arthur  L.,  of  Me¬ 
thuen  ;  Fred  W.,  of  Lawrence. 

Children  : — 
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603.  Daniel. 

504.  Charles  W. 

505.  James  G. 

506.  Frank  M. 

507.  Arthur  L. 

508.  Fred  W. 

427.  Niles  Mason  Howe  was  bom  in  Methuen,  17 
April,  1810,  and  married  (int.  18  Dec.),  1842,  Sarah  Jane 
Pearson  of  Wilmington. 

Children,  born  in  Methuen  : — 

509.  Sarah  Frances,  b.  4  Mar.,  1844. 

510.  Charles  Henry,  b.  6  Sept.,  1846. 

511.  Lydia  Ann,  b.  18  June,  1848. 

468.  Asa  Pingree  Howe  was  born  in  Topsfield,  4 
Mar.,  1852.  He  worked  for  the  railroad  and  afterwards 
kept  a  stable  in  Ipswich,  where  he  now  resides.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  16  June,  1875,  Clara  L.  Lord  of  Ipswich. 

Children : — 

512.  Mabel  Wilson,  b.  28  Nov.,  1875,  in  Ipswich;  m.  4  Sept.,  1909, 

Harold  H.  Twicliell  of  Lynn.  She  has  one  son,  Percy  Ev¬ 
erett  Howe,  b.  in  Ipswich,  6  May,  1895,  and  m.  28  Nov., 
1915,  Suzon  Schneider  of  Boston,  who  have  a  son  Robert 
W.,  b.  2  July,  1916. 

514.  Samuel  Andrews,  b.  22  June,  1879,  in  Boxford;  d.  18  Aug., 

1904. 

515.  Lizzie  Frances,  b.  14  Feb.,  1884,  in  Boxford. 

516.  Jessie  May,  b.  29  April,  1887,  in  Boxford;  m.  81  Aug.,  1909, 

Harvey  E.  Hodgkins  of  Peabody.  Had :  (1)  Clara  M.,  b.  4 
April,  1910,  d.  17  Feb.,  1912;  (2)  Olive  A.,  b.  9  Aug.,  1912; 
(3)  Eleanor  F.,  b.  26  Feb.,  1916. 

473.  Frederick  Augustus  Howe  was  born  in  Box¬ 
ford,  27  May,  1841,  and  died  30  Oct,  1917.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  3  Oct.,  1866,  Ellen  Augusta  Matthews,  born  in 
Algiers,  opposite  New  Orleans,  La.,  11  Mar.,  1847,  to 
Thomas  and  Angetina  (Killam)  Matthews,  and  died  16 
July,  1914,  in  Boxford.  Mr.  Howe  conducted  a  general 
store  in  Boxford  many  years,  and  was  several  terms  post¬ 
master.  He  was  now  (1917)  the  oldest  descendant  of  Capt. 
Abraham  Howe  of  Bunker  Hill  fame.  He  d.  30  Oct., 
1917. 
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Children  : — 

617.  IsiDOBA  Eleanor,  b.  9  Oct.,  1867 ;  m.  1st,  in  Boxford,  16 

June,  1891,  Frank  Hibbard  Messer  of  Stoneham,  Mass.,  who 
d.  4  June,  1913.  He  was  an  undertaker  In  Andover.  She 
m.  2d,  in  Reading,  3  Sept.,  1916,  Rev.  George  Benjamin 
Frost,  b.  2  Oct.,  1854,  in  Durham,  N.  H.,  to  John  Simpson 
and  Sarah  (Ghesley)  Frost.  Mr.  Frost  is  a  Congregational 
clergyman  in  Andover. 

618.  Edith  Huldab,  b.  11  Ang.,  1869;  m.  in  Andover,  30  Oct., 

1901,  William  Caswell  Greene,  b.  26  Jan.,  1868,  in  Stone* 
bam,  to  Chester  Williams  and  Caroline  Caswell  (Tweed) 
Greene.  They  reside  in  Laconia,  H.  H.,  where  Mi.  Greene 
is  a  jeweler. 

619.  Andrew  Johnson,  b.  28  Sept.,  1871;  d.  25  Jan.,  1898. 

620.  Elvin  Augustus,  b.  1  April,  1874. 

621.  Oliver  Milo,  b.  20  Mar.,  1876. 

622.  Windsor  Herbert,  b.  16  Aug.,  1877;  m.  in  Reading,  14  Feb., 

1905,  James  Fuller  Vinall,  b.  6  Dec.,  1861,  in  Andover,  to 
Dr.  George  Alfred  Winslow  and  Harriette  Bennett  (Meri 
am)  Vinall.  Mr.  Howe  is  trainman  for  the  Boston  &  Maine 
R.  R.,  with  home  in  Reading. 

623.  Merton  Rives,  b.  30  April,  1879;  d.  28  Mar.,  1880. 

476.  Margaret  Howe  was  born  in  Boxford,  31  Mar., 
1853.  She  was  a  school  teacher,  and  married  there,  27 
April,  1876,  John  Monroe  Perley,  born  in  Rowley,  12 
Jan.,  1844,  to  David  Eri  and  Abigail  Jewett  (Cressey) 
Perley,  and  died  in  Wakefield.  Mr.  Perley  was  exten¬ 
sively  engaged  in  the  wood  and  coal  business. 

Children : — 

624.  Ethel  How,  b.  4  Feb.,  1877. 

625.  Alice  Cresset,  b.  13  Nov.,  1881. 

483.  Sarah  Eastman  Howe  was  born  in  Boxford,  8 
Aug..  1859,  and  married  there  1  Dec.,  1881,  James  Bridge- 
man  Sawyer,  born  12  Dec.,  1850,  to  Thomas  and  Sophia 
Bridgeman  (Howe)  Sawyer.  They  live  in  Bradford, 
where  he  owns  a  large  farm  and  milk  route. 

Children : — 

626.  George  Edward,  b.  12  Mar.,  1883;  m.  in  Everett,  Wash.,  30 

Mar.,  1912,  Fern  Leone  Hinton,  b.  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  13 
Feb.,  1892,  to  Charles  Evard  and  Clara  B.  Hinton.  Mrs. 
Sawyer  is  a  teacher  in  Dilereton,  Wash.  Mr.  Sawyer  is 
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U.  S.  Forest  Ranger,  with  office  in  Robe,  Wash.  Their  only 
child  is  Margorie  Jean,  b.  20  Dec.,  1913. 

627.  TnouAS  Horace,  b.  26  Oct.,  1884;  d.  22  Mar.,  1880. 

528.  Esther  Howe,  b.  9  July,  1891;  d.  3  June,  1902. 

529.  Eames  Earle,  b.  30  Sept.,  1893;  d.  8  Oct.,  1894. 

530.  Robert  Hamilton,  b.  27  July,  1895. 

484.  Eliza  Esther  Howe  was  born  8  Sept.,  1861 
and  married  in  Reading,  10  Oct.,  1899,  E.  Horace  Perley, 
born  in  Linebrook,  18  May,  1861,  to  M.  V.  B.  and  Lydia 
Maria  (Pearson)  Perley.  As  his  second  wife,  she  came 
to  the  care  and  culture  of  several  small  children,  who 
now,  eminently  useful  citizens,  are  proud  to  honor  her : 
Miss  R.  Olive  Perley,  a  N.  H.  school  teacher,  now  taking 
a  post-course  in  Keene  Normal  for  higher  service ;  Mrs. 
Helen  H.  Tilton,  wife  of  Edward  C.,  in  service  of  Bay 
State  Railvvay  Co.,  2  sons  ;  Mrs.  Ada  I.  Chadwick,  wife 
of  Cliester  J.,  a  N.  H.  farmer  and  lumberman,  1  dau.,  2 
sons  ;  Roliert  R.,  studying  in  the  undertaking  business  in 
Brockton ;  Albert  E.,  graduate  of  the  Mass.  Nautical 
Training  School,  as  marine  engineer,  was  in  U.  S.  light¬ 
house  service,  now  linotype  machinist  on  an  Omaha  (Neb.) 
newspaper ;  Reuben  N.,  graduate  of  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy,  Colonel  (1918)  in  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps 
U.  S.  A. — 2  sons. — See  Perley  Family  History^  p.  618. 

Mr.  Perley  is  now  and  has  been  for  many  yearn  a  proof¬ 
reader  on  the  Boston  Globe. 

Child 

531.  Dorothy  Dudley,  b.  21  May,  1901,  in  Reading;  Wakefield 

High  School,  class  '19. 

490.  Lewis  Spofford  Howe  was  bom  in  Ipswich,  19 
July,  1858,  and  is  engaged  in  railroading  in  the  West. 
He  married,  28  Oct.,  1886,  in  Fairmont,  Neb.,  Margaret 
Anna  Foulon,  born  in  Georgetown,  Ohio,  13  Feb.,  1856, 
to  Ferdinand  Farmer  and  Margaret  (Belander)  Foulon. 
They  reside  in  Council  Bluffs. 

Children  ; — 

532.  Mary  Adeline,  b.  29  Sept.,  1887;  nnm.;  lives  at  Conncil 

Bluffs. 

533.  John  Leavitt,  b.  27  Nov.,  1888;  is  a  farmer  in  Sionx  City, 

Neb.,  unm. 
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684.  Nellie  Wentwobth,  b.  22  Feb.,  1891;  m.  10  Jan.,  1915,  Carl 
Bebensee,  a  farmer,  son  of  Fred,  and  Johannah  (Witt) 
Bebensee.  Lives  at  Council  Bluffs. 

493.  Lucy  Fern  Howe  was  born  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  25  April,  1862,  and  died,  Sunday,  18  July,  1916. 
She  married  there,  21  June,  1888,  George  Kennedy  Frink, 
M.  D.,  who  was  born  in  San  Francisco,  27  June,  1860,  to 
George  Washington  and  Minerva  (Kennedy)  Frink.  He 
is  a  physician  and  surgeon. 

Children  : — 

535.  Fern,  b.  25  Jan.,  1891;  d.  11  Jan.,  1892. 

536.  George  Kennedt,  b.  14  Aug.,  1892;  d.  21  Feb.,  1893. 

587.  Loot  Howe,  b.  7  Feb.,  1894;  d.  5  June,  1894. 

538.  Lucy  Howe,  b.  29  Oct.,  1895. 

539.  Avis  Fern,  b.  12  Mar.,  1899. 

540.  Guernsey  Kenneth,  b.  4  May,  1904. 

496.  George  Calvin  Howe  was  born  13  July,  1846, 
and  died  14  Dec.,  1912.  He  married  in  Haverhill,  14 
Oct.,  1868,  Frances  Hooker  Seeley,  who  was  born  in 
Farmington,  Ct.,  31  Aug.,  1846,  to  Raymond  Hoyt  and 
Catherine  L.  (Cowles)  Seeley,  and  died  in  Haverhill,  1 
Jan.,  1913.  Mr.  Howe  was  a  shoe  manufacturer  in  Ha¬ 
verhill. 

Children : — 

541.  Katherine  H.,  b.  20  Nov.,  1869;  d.  1  Aug.,  1870. 

642.  Grace  Frances,  b.  18  July,  1871. 

642a.  Newell,  b.  2  July,  1877;  d.’l  Nov.,  1898. 

543.  Pauline  R.  I.,  b.  24  Jan.,  1887;  m.,  and  lives  in  Avon,  S.  C. 

524.  Ethel  Howe  Perley  was  born  in  Boxford,  4 
Feb.,  1877,  and  graduated  at  Abbot  Academy,  Andover, 
1898.  She  married  in  Wakefield,  22  Oct.,  1900,  Selden 
Williams  Tyler,  born  in  Haddam,  Ct.,  27  Aug.,  1873,  to 
Williams  and  Melissa  (Usher)  Tyler.  Mr.  Tyler  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  class  of  ’95.  He  is  department  man¬ 
ager  in  manufacture  in  Boston,  with  a  home  in  Wakefield. 
Children  : — 

544.  Warren  Perley,  b.  22  Oct.,  1907. 

545.  Ruth  Howe,  b.  22  Dec.,  1918. 
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625.  Alice  Cressey  Perlby  was  born  in  George¬ 
town,  13  Nov.,  1881.  She  was  a  student  three  years  in 
Wellesley  College,  and  married  in  Wakefield,  18  June, 
1910,  William  Frederick  Thoman,  born  in  New  York  city, 
5  Mar.,  1883,  to  Jacob  R.  and  Anna  Elizabeth  (Dorr) 
Thoman.  Mr.  Thoman  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College 
and  also  of  Columbia  Scientific  School.  He  is  a  con¬ 
struction  engineer,  and  resides  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Children : — 

646.  Jean  Pbblby,  b.  13  Nov.,  1911. 

547.  Mabgabbt,  b.  9  Oct.,  1914. 

542.  Grace  Frances  Howe  was  born  in  Haverhill, 
18  July,  1871,  and  married  there  14  June,  1898,  Freder¬ 
ick  Ruston,  M.  D.,  who  was  bom  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  22 
Jan.,  1870,  to  Charles  Bradley  and  Mary  S.  (Wilkins), 
and  died  there  2  Sept.,  1908.  He  was  a  physician  and 
surgeon.  Mrs.  Rustin  resides  in  Concord,  Mass. 
Children: — 

548.  - How,  b.  9  Aug.,  1899. 

549.  Mart  Wilkins,  b.  6  Mar.,  1901. 
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MASS. 


(^Continued  from  Volume  LTV,  page  186.') 


[Sept.  1677.] 

Ordered  that  for  prevention  of  infection  by  any  of  the 
passengers  in  Mr.  Legg’s  ship  :  that  hath  by  the  hand  of 
God  bin  visited  with  the  smale  pox*  that  no  passenger  or 
seamen  presume  to  Come  ashoare  to  Boston  or  any 
neighboring  Town  till  they  have  bin  ashoare  on  some  of 
the  Islands  as  Deare  Island  Ayring  themselves  and 
cloathes  for  eight  dayes  on  penalty  of  the  forfeiting  of 
fivety  pounds  apeece  for  any  so  doing  untill  the  Council 
take  further  order  only  the  woman  that  is  neere  hir  time 
is  at  liberty  to  Goe  on  shoare  on  any  Island  or  to  provide 
for  hirself  where  she  best  may  Accomodate  hir  self  as  to 
hir  condition  past  E  R  S  : 

Mats.  Archives,  vol.  61,  p.  166. 

To  the  Honourable  Governour,  Deputy  Governour  with 
the  Worshipfull  Assistants  and  the  Deputies  now  Assem¬ 
bled  in  Generali  Court  at  Boston  :  11th  May  1681. 

The  Petition  of  Thomas  West,  John  Sibly  and  John 
Ellitrop  Agents  for  the  Town  of  Manchester  Humbly 
Sheweth. 

That  upon  our  Petition  to  the  Honourable  Generali 
Court  in  the  yeare  1640  wee  obtained  Favour  to  have  a 
grant  of  Country  Land  which  joined  to  our  propriety 
which  Land  wee  injoyed  and  made  use  of  by  mowing  the 
marsh  and  cutting  wood  on  the  upland  as  our  own  till 
the  year  1651,  and  then  our  Town  divided  the  Marsh  by 
Lott  to  our  Inhabitants  which  they  then  fenced  in  and 
have  improved  it  every  yeare  by  mowing  and  kept  it 

•See  Sewall  Diary,  vol.  1,  p.  48,  Sept  12,  1677,  "  Legg  appulit” 
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within  fence  ever  since,  and  also  we  have  made  use  of 
the  upland  as  our  own  during  the  space  of  Forty  years 
without  any  molestation  until  about  two  yeares  since  that 
Robert  Knight  of  Marblehead  laid  claim  to  the  said  Land 
both  Marsh  &  upland  as  being  a  part  of  Mr.  Blinman’s 
Farme  ;  your  Petitioners  have  been  Sued  severall  times 
by  the  said  Knight  as  trespassers  upon  said  Lands  but 
have  formerly  cast  him  ;  onely  at  the  Honourable  Court 
of  Assistants  in  March  last,  hee  obteine4  Judgement 
against  us,  hy  meanes  whereof  our  Land  is  taken  away 
which  is  worth  more  than  One  hundred  pounds,  and  wee 
have  paid  about  ten  pounds  for  costs ;  which  Lands  be¬ 
sides  the  grant  of  the  Generali  Court  hath  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  two  Comittees  appointed  by  the  Generali  Court 
to  lye  within  our  Town,  upon  the  Setling  of  the  bounds 
betwixt  us  and  Glocester. 

Our  humble  Request  to  this  Honourable  Court  is  that 
yee  please  to  grant  us  a  hearing  of  our  case  that  so  we 
may  finde  such  Releife  as  Equity  and  Justice  doth  call 
for  in  the  case,  and  we  shall  humbly  submit  our  Selves  to 
what  divine  providence  doth  allot  us,  and  pi'ay  that  this 
Honourable  Court  may  be  under  divine  guidance  and 
Assistance  in  all  the  weighty  Affaires  that  lye  before  you 
Subscribing  our  Selves 

Your  humble  Suppliants  and  Servants 
Thomas  West 
John  Sibly 
John  Elathorpe 


[In  margin]  The  Deputyes  Judge  meete  to  grant  a 
hearing  of  this  Case  the  next  6th  day  at  9  of  the  Clock 
&  that  al  Persons  Concernd  have  legall  notice  to  attend 
the  same,  our  honoured  Majistrates  hereto  Consenting  &c. 

William  Torrey  Cleric 

16,  May  1681 


The  Magistrates  consent  not  to  hear  this  case  any  more 

John  Hull  per  order 


May  16,  1681. 


Mat*.  Archives,  vol.  112,  p.  325, 
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William  Bartol  to  Robert  Bartlett 

Bounded  as  followeth  on  the  Southwest  with  goodman 
Peach  his  land  and  on  the  Northeast  with  land  of  him , 
the  said  Robert  Bartlett  on  the  Northeast  fronting  or 
abutting  with  the  old  high  Way  on  the  Southeast  with  the 
Sea  it  l^ing  a  long  Narrow  slip  of  land  of  about  four 
poles  and  halfe  or  five  poles  Broad* 

Copia  vera  Extracted 
dated  11  Day  December 

1682  per  Stephen  Sewall  Cleric 

In  Liber  16,  folio  153  [Essex  Deeds.] 

Man.  Archive»,  vol.  40^  p.  831. 

To  the  Honoured  Generali  Court  sitting  in  Boston 
May  16, 1683.t  These  are  to  certify  your  Honours  that 
these  following  persons,  vizt  Mr  John  Deveroux,  Thomas 
Pitman  Senior  John  Peach  Junior  Joseph  Dallabar  Senior 
Erasmus  James  Nicholas  Andrews,  and  Robert  Bartlett 
are  according  to  our  best  observation  and  knowledge  Or¬ 
thodox  in  Religion,  and  not  vicious  in  their  lives,  and 
being  Freeholders  are  for  their  owne  proper  estate  ratea¬ 
ble  to  the  Country  in  a  single  Country  Rate  to  the  value 
of  ten  shillings. 

Marblehead :  Given  under  hands  the  14th  of  May : 
1683. 

Samuell  Cheever:  Minister. 

19  May  Admitted  all  per  E.  R.  S. 

Selectmen  i  Samuell  Ward 
for  <  John  Legg 
Marblehead  (  Nathaniel  Walton 

Our  other  two  Selectmen  vizt  Thomas  Pitman  Senior 
and  Erastus  James  are  two  of  the  seven  above,  and  there¬ 
fore  judge  itt  not  so  convenient  for  them  to  signe. 

Man.  Archives.,  vol.  106,  p.  505. 

*See  7  Sept.,  1704,  Erastas  James  versus  Proprietors  of  the  Plain 
Farme. 

tSee  Mass.  Bay  Records,  vol.  5,  p.  542. 
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To  the  Honoured  Governour  with  the  rest  of  the 
Honoured  Assistants  The  humble  petition  of  Joseph 
Gatchell* 

Humbly  Sheweth 

That  whereas  your  petitioner  stands  committed  a 
prisoner  Charged  for  blasphemous  words  grounded  from 
the  Spirit  of  envy,  against  yonr  peticioner  your  petitioner 
is  bold  humbly  to  begg  that  favour  to  consider  of  his  es¬ 
tate  and  condition,  his  being  forct  from  his  habitation  and 
family  and  his  wife  being  in  that  condition  as  expecting 
every  dayes  falling  into  travell,  knows  not  how  God  may  be 
pleased  to  dispose  and  order  things,  Beggs  of  your  honours 
that  he  may  not  be  exposed  to  a  prisond  life,  to  waite  the 
Course  of  the  court  of  Assistants  comeing,  but  that  he 
may  be  called  forth  this  Court  to  answer  what  anye  hath 
to  charge  against  him,  who  is  willing  to  Submitt  to  what 
God  in  his  wisedome  shall  order.  And  as  desirous  to  be 
faithfull  to  that  charge  imposed  on  him  to  Serve  his 
King  and  country  to  which  he  is  obliged.  Craves  that  he 
may  forthwith  have  the  benefitt  of  Law  and  justice  to  be 
done  him  that  is  required  in  his  majestys  etc.  Courts  of 
Judicature. 

And  your  petitioner  as  in  duty  bound  shall  pray 

Joseph  Gatchell. 

May  9th  84. 

Maas.  Archives,  vol.  11,  p.  33. 

To  his  Excellencie  Sir  Edmund  Andros  Knight  Cap¬ 
tain  Generali  and  Governour  in  Chief  in  and  over  his 
Majesties  Territory  and  Dominion  of  New  England  in 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  Honourable  members  of  His 
Majesties  Council  now  sitting  in  Boston  the  11  of  April 
1689  The  humble  Petition  of  John  Marston  of  Salem 
Humbly  Sheweth 

That  whereas  Collonell  Gidney  by  order  from  His  Excel¬ 
lencie  did  employ  me  to  make  carriages  and  wheeles  for 
the  gunns  being  seven  for  Salem  and  three  for  Marblehead 
which  cost  me  thirty  six  pounds  six  shillings  and  five 
pence  as  will  appear  by  my  account  Your  Petitioner  hum¬ 
bly  requesteth  Your  Honours  to  give  order  to  the  treas- 

*See  Records  of  the  Coart  of  Assistants,  vol.  1,  pp.  253-4. 
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urer  for  the  imbursing  him  the  said  sum  the  work  having 
been  done  about  five  months  and  there  being  arrears  in 
the  Constables  hand  of  Salem  to  pay  it  which  your  Hon¬ 
ours  shall  be  pleased  to  do.  Your  Petitioner  shall  ever¬ 
more  pray  as  in  duty  bound  etc. 

Your  Honours  most  hum¬ 
ble  servant  John  Marston 

Mats.  Archivet,  vol.  129,  p.  365. 

At  a  Towne  Meeting  at  Marblehead  warned  May  the 
20th,  1689,  in  pursuance  of  the  Last  Order  from  the 
Councill  of  Safftie,  the  Inhabitants  off  the  Town  off 
Marblehead  doe  signifie  by  Mr.  Nathaniell  Norden  their 
representative.  That  under  these  present  circumstances, 
finding  a  necessitie  of  Civill  Government  They  desyre, 
and  requeist,  That  the  Governor  and  Assistants  chosen 
and  sworne  in  May  1686,  doe  reassume  the  exercise  of 
their  Government  according  to  our  former  Charter  Rights; 
All  regard  being  had  to  securing  of  the  prisoners  in  cus¬ 
tody,  And  all  due  thankfulnes  to  those  gentelmen  who 
interposed  in  that  Affair  that  they  may  be  Exposed  to  no 
inconveniencie  theirby.  Engaging  our  selves  to  submyt  to 
such  regulations  and  orders  as  they  shall  see  meet  to 
emitt.  And  give  all  needf ull  assistance  with  our  persons 
and  estates,  untill  their  can  be  a  more  orderly  settlement 
of  Government. 

Veri  copia  taken  out  of  towne  book  of  Marblehead 
Attest  Archibald  Ferguson  Recorder 
John  Legg 
Erasmus  James. 

Ma$t.  Archives,  vol.  107,  p.  46a. 

[1689?] 

To  the  Honoured  Governour  and  Councill  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Sitting  in  Boston* 

The  humble  Address  of  the  Select  men  of  Marblehead 
most  humbly  shews 

Wheras  under  our  present  constitution,  noe  person 
hitherto  hath  been  deputed  by  your  honours  to  Solemnize 
marriages  betwixt  persons  Lawfully  published,  where  by 

•See  Council,  Court  and  Town  Records. 
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many  inconveniencies,  great  expences,  and  greater  disor¬ 
ders  may  arise  [by]  riding  abroad  to  weddings,  we  re- 
queist  your  honours  would  be  pleased  to  authorize  our 
present  minister  of  the  place  or  such  other  meet  person 
among  us  as  you  see  meet  to  [cojusummate  manages 
Lawfully  published,  and  we  shall  be  the  more  obliged  to 
Approve  ourselves 

Your  Honours  humble  Servants 

Archibald  Ferguson  Recorder 

in  behalfe  of  the  Towne. 

Mass.  Archives,  vol.  107,  p.  158. 


Marble-head  9th  of  July  1689 
To  the  Honoured  Goveraour  and  Councill  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  sitting  in  Boston 
In  pursuance  of  an  order  to  the  Answer  of  a  petition 
of  Robert  Bartlett  and  others  of  Marble-head  ;  we  the 
underscribers  have  Listed  our  selves  as  Troopers,  And 
giving  your  Honours  many  thanks  for  our  dismission  from 
Lynn  Troop,  And  being  a  Competent  Number  to  make  a 
Troop  heir  of  our  selves  ;  According  to  your  Honours 
grant  and  Allowance,  have  nominated  Mr.  Nathaniell 
Norden  Captain,  Robert  Bartlett  Lief  tenant,  Andrew 
Tucker  Coronet,  and  Robert  Goodwin  quartermaster,  as 
our  cheif  officers  And  earnestly  desyres  your  Honours 
Concurrence  therein,  and  Rests  your  humble  Servants  to 
serve  our  King  and  our  Country:  Mr.  Nathaniell  Walton 
and  Elizer  In^ols  was  chosen  to  bring  this  returne. 

O  O 


Robert  Bartlett 
Andrew  Tucker  Senr. 
Robert  Goodwin 
Nathaniell  Walton 
William  Peach 
William  Bartlett 
John  Pederick 
John  Ridding 
Samuel  Reed 
Thomas  Roads 
John  Bartlett  benr. 
John  Bartlett  Junr. 


Philip  Parson 
Jacob  Knight 
Michall  Bouden 
Eliezar  Ingols 
Ambrose  Gall  Junr. 
Benjamin  James 
John  Reed 
Thomas  Pennie 
Joseph  Swett 
William  Walton 
Benjamin  Reed 
John  Hooper  Senr. 
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Timothie  Goodwin  John  Tarring? 

John  Rowland  John  Homan 

John  Deverixe  Junr.  Andrew  Tucker  Junr. 

Robert  Deverixe  James  Hakins 

Joseph  Deverixe  John  Norman 

John  Oakes  Thomas  Heiskett 

John  Bleanner  ?  Ephraim  Sandir  ? 

Daniel  King  Samuell  Russell 

The  persons  abovesaid  are  allowed  and  Confirmed  to  be 
A  Troop  And  the  above  Nomination  of  Captain  &  Lieu¬ 
tenant  &  Cornet  and  quarter  master,  they  are  also  allowed 
&  Confirmed  by  the  Representatives  in  their  Respective 
offices  Attests 

July  11th  1689  Ebenezer  Prout:  Clerk 

Consented  to  by  the  Councill 

Isa:  Addington' Secry. 
Matt.  Arehivet,  vol.  107,  p.  188. 

To  the  Honoured  Goveraour  &  Councill  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony 

In  pursuance  of  the  Order  for  the  present  Stating  of 
the  Militia,  the  Inferior  Officers  of  the  Foot  company  of 
Marblehead  finding  by  the  removall  of  Capt.  Ward  a 
necessity  of  that  Vacancy  to  be  filled  up,  accordingly 
nominated  Mr.  John  Legg  for  our  Captain,  Mr.  James 
Dennis  our  Leiutenant,  and  Mr.  Ambrose  Gale  Junior 
our  Ensigne,  present  them  to  your  Honours  for  your  Al¬ 
lowance  and  confirmation,  requesting  your  approbation 
thereof,  and  we  shall  remain  your  Honours  humble  Ser¬ 
vants 

Marble  :head  June  :  10 : 1689 

William  Woods  )  Sergeants 
Nicholas  Andrews  |  in  1686 
in  behalf  of  the  said  Company. 

The  respective  Officers  above  nominated  are  allowed 
and  confirmed  by  the  Governour  and  Councill  in  their 
severall  offices. 

Isaac  Addington  Secretary 

Boston  12th  July  1689 

The  above  mentioned  officers  are  allowed  and  confirmed 
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by  the  Representatives  in  there  respective  offices. 

July  13th  1689  Ebenezer  Front  Clerk. 

Matt.  Arehivet^  vol.  107,  p.  19^. 

Att  a  Generali  Court  Holden  at  Boston  Feb.  7th 
1689/90  whereas  Severall  Complaints  have  bin  presented 
to  This  Court  against  Andover,  Haverall,  Amesbury, 
Wenham  and  Marblehead  for  withholding  the  one  halfe  of 
their  proportion  in  A  Single  Contrey  Rate  (or  mor)  com¬ 
pared  with  other  Townes  of  the  like  quantytie  and  quali¬ 
ty  which  amounts  to  neer  four  Hundred  pounds  in  The 
Seaven  rates  and  halfe 

itt  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court  that  the  Commis- 
ioners  and  two  of  the  Select  Men  of  each  of  Said  Townes 
be  Sent  for  to  Answer  Said  complaint  before  this  Court 
to  be  proceeded  with  according  to  the  merit  of  their 
Cause,  allso  that  they  have  warning  to  bring  with  them 
A  Copy  of  the  List  which  was  returned  from  their  Se¬ 
lectmen  by  their  Commissioners  to  their  Sheir  Town  with 
the  number  of  male  Persons  and  Assessments  of  Estates 
as  the  Law  Directs. 

February  7th  1689/90 

Consented  unto  by  the 
deputies  desiring  the 
Consented  to  by  the  consent  of  our  honored 

Magistrates  and  Thursday  magestrates  per  order 
next  the  13th  of  February  instant  Joseph  Lynde 

to  be  the  day  for  hearing  the  said  Complaint 
and  warrants  accordingly  to  issue  forth. 

Isaac  Addington  Secretary 
Matt.  Arehivet,  vol.  35,  p.  224. 

Marblehead  Country  Rates 
taken  by  the  Select  men  and 
Commissioner  the  7th  of  October  1689. 

The  Rate  of  heads  Amounts  to  .  .  .  13:01:08 

The  Rate  of  houses  and  Lands  Amounts  to  02:02:06 
The  Rate  of  Estates  Amounts  to  .  .  01:09:09 


16:13:11 
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Nathaniel  Norden 

William  Woods 

■r,  .  .  ,  >oelect  men 

Benjamin  Gale 

Archibald  Ferguson^ 

Richard  Reith 

Commissioner 

This  is  a  true  Copie  taken  this 

20th  of  February  1689/90 

Atest  Archibald  Ferguson  Recorder. 

Mats.  Archivei,  vol.  35,  p.  232a. 

Whereas  severall  Townes  have  beene  Complained  of, 
for  being  short  in  their  lists  and  assessments  given  in  in 
October  last,  being  Andover,  Haverhill,  Wenham,  Aimes- 
bury,  Marblehead,  which  Townes  have  beene  ordered  to 
apeare  before  this  Court  and  apearing  by  persons  by  them 
sent  and  having  beene  heard  what  they  had  to  say  In  the 
Case  for  themselves  this  Court  doth  order  that  the  pen¬ 
alty  apointed  by  the  law  title  publique  Charges  section 
the  third  be  taken  off  the  severall  Comissioners  and 
select  men  of  the  said  Townes  that  are  defective  as  above 
for  every  ofeneder. 

Past  in  the  affirmative  by  the  Deputies 

Ebenezer  Prout  Clerk 

February  21:  1689/90. 

Man.  Archives,  vol.  35,  p.  252b. 

To  the  Much  Honourable  The  Governour,  Deputy  Gov- 
emour.  Assistants  and  Representatives,  now  sitting  in 
Charles  towne 

The  Humble  requeist  of  the  Select  men  in  behalf  of 
the  Towne  of  Marblehead  That  your  honours  would  be 
pleased  to  grant  two  publick  Houses  of  Entertainment  to 
our  said  towne  which  we  find  wil  be  very  needfull  and 
shall  remaine  your  Humble  petitioners 
Nathaniell  Norden 
Marble-head  William  Woods 

4th  of  March  Robert  Bartlett  ^  Select  men 

1689/90  Benjamin  Gale 

Archibald  Ferguson 
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The  above  Request  is  Granted  by 
the  Deputies 

Ebenezer  Prout  Clerk 
14th  March  1689/90 

Mass.  Archives^  vol.  35,  p.  301b. 

The  Address  of  Sundry  well  disposed  persons  of  Marble¬ 
head 

To  the  Honourable  Generali  Court  now  Setting  att 
Charlestowne 

This  present  information  from  Sundry  of  the  Inhab¬ 
itants  of  Marble-head  Loyall  Subjects  to  their  Majesties 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  true  and  faithfull 
Subjects  to  this  present  Government  established :  whose 
Authority  we  desire  to  Maintaine,  both  with  our  persons 
and  estates,  and  wishing  pros[)erity  and  settlement  and 
that  wee  amongst  other  Townes  of  this  Collony  may  en¬ 
joy  dayes  of  peace  Tranquility  and  safety  under  the  con¬ 
duct  of  soe  faithfull  and  good  a  Government.  Being 
sensible  of  the  distractions  and  confusions  and  animosi- 
tyes  of  Spirit  that  are  att  this  time  among  us  when  we 
have  such  unspeakable  reason  to  be  most  Afectionately 
United  and  to  Joyn  as  one  for  the  preservation  of  the 
j)eace  att  home  and  for  the  defence  of  our  selves  our 
Familyes  and  estates  from  Invasion  of  foreign  French 
Enemies  that  may  assault  us,  which  our  Town  in  as[)eciall 
manner  is  most  obnoxious  unto,  and  it  being  notorious 
and  evident  that  there  is  not  that  care  and  prudence  taken 
for  the  Marshalling  ovr  souldery  and  to  see  that  every 
man  respectively  is  furnished  with  armes  and  ammunition 
as  the  Law  directs  and  the  Towne  soe  supplied  that  we 
may  be  in  a  posture  of  defence  when  their  may  be  any 
suddain  Invasion  or  inroads  by  our  Enemies:  These 
mighty  considerations  embolden  us  to  acquaint  this  hon¬ 
oured  Court  our  Fathers  and  conservators  of  our  peace 
thatt  there  may  be  a  speedy  enquirey  into  the  state  of  our 
affaires  that  soe  care  might  be  taken  for  our  Redress  that 
soe  we  might  nott  goe  in  and  out  with  fear  and  distrac¬ 
tion.  In  the  name  and  with  the  Consent  of  Sundry  of 
our  neighbours  and  Inhabitants 
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per  Nathaniel  Norden 
Robert  Bartlett 
Nathan  Walton 
Erastus  James 

March  the  14th  1689/90 

Mats.  Archivei,  vol.  35,  p.  303. 

This  Court  being  informed  that  it  will  be  for  their 
Majesties  Service — It  is  therefore  Ordered  that  the  Soul- 
diers  in  Salem  now  under  the  Command  of  Captain  John 
Price  and  Captain  Stephen  Sewall,  be  equally  laid  into 
Four  Companies,  by  the  Militia  of  said  Town 

And  the  Trained  Souldiers  in  Marblehead  are  to  be 
equally  divided  to  make  Two  Companies,  by  Major  Ged- 
uey,  and  the  Militia  of  said  Marblehead.  And  Marble- 
head-Troop  is  hereby  dismissed.  And  the  said  Two  Com¬ 
panies  are  to  be  under  the  Command  of  Captain  John 
Legg  and  Captain  Nathanael  Norden. 

Voted  by  the  Magistrates  in  the  Affirmative 

Isaac  Addington  Secretary. 

15th  March,  1689. 

Consented  to  by  the  Deputies 

Penn  Townsend  per  order. 

Ma8$.  Arehivet,  vtl.  35,  p.  314f>. 

Captaine  John  Alden  making  return  that  pursuant  to 
an  Order  of  the  Governour  and  Council  he  repaired  un  to 
Marblehead  to  Impress  and  bring  about  to  Boston  the 
Guns  belonging  to  Captaine  Cratys  Ship  for  their  Majes¬ 
ties  Service,  And  demanding  the  same  was  opposed  by 
sundry  of  the  People  of  said  Town  of  Marblehead  being 
gathered  together  in  a  riotous  and  tumultuous  manner 
haveing  A  Drum  amongst  them  to  the  high  contempt  of 
their  Majesties  Authority  and  tending  to  mutiny  and  se¬ 
dition 

These  are  in  their  Majesties  names  to  will  and  require 
you  to  warn  Captaine  John  Legg  Captaine  Nathaniell 
Norden  and  the  Others  the  Common  Officers  Selectmen 
and  Drummers  of  the  said  Town  of  Marblehead  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  Generali  Court  Sitting  in  Boston  on 
Wensday  the  morrow  the  16th  instant  at  one  oclock  to 


I 
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answer  what  shalbe  objected  against  them  on  their  Majes¬ 
ties  behalfe  respecting  the  premises,  hereof  make  return 
and  faile  not 

Dated  in  Boston  the  15th  day  of  July  1690  Anno-R- 
et  Regina  Guliolmi  et  Maria  Angliae  etc.  Secundo. 

Mats.  Archives,  vol.  36,  p.  162a. 

Whereas  Marblehead  have  opposed  the  Officer  Captain 
John  Aldin  sent  by  the  Council!  to  fetch  the  Great  Guns 
for  their  Majesties  service  to  Canada 

Voted,  that  Captain  Leg  and  Captain  Norden  be  forth¬ 
with  sent  for  to  answer  their  suffering  the  drums  being 
beat,  and  not  suppressing  the  Insurrection  of  the  people 
whereby  the  Officer  was  obstructed  in  their  Majesties 
business  In  the  designed  Expedition  for  Canada  past  in 
the  Affirmative  be  the  Deputies 

Nehemiah  Jewett  per  Order 

l5th  July  1690.  C 

Mast.  Archives,  vol.  36,  p.  163. 

To  the  Honoured  the  Governour  and  Councill  sitting 
in  Boston  The  humble  Address  of  the  Selectmen  of 
Marblehead  in  behalfe  of  the  Towne 
Most  humbly  offers 

Whereas  the  Honoured  Generali  Court  (as  we  have 
understood)  was  pleased,  as  to  other  Seaport  Towns  in 
our  Circumstances  so  to  grant  to  us  likewise  upon  our 
Request,  two  single  Rates  out  of  the  ten  Rates  which  we 
were  assessed  with  last  Summer,  towards  reimbursing  of 
us  for  our  Charges  upon  our  Fort,  which  by  our  bill  of 
s  undry es,  though  not  the  whole  will  appear  considerable ; 
And  our  Constables  notwithstanding  being  not  able  to 
procure  and  order  from  the  Countrey  Treasurer  to  make 
payment  of  the  same  when  collected  to  the  Selectmen, 
We  are  therefore  necessitated  to  make  our  humble  Appli¬ 
cation  to  your  Honours,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to 
consider  of  our  case,  and  pass  your  order  to  the  Treas¬ 
urer,  that  as  much  may  by  him  be  signified  to  our  Consta¬ 
bles,  that  our  Credit  which  by  reason  of  our  miserable 
poverty  runs  so  exceeding  low  with  merchants  and  work¬ 
men  to  whom  we  still  stand  much  endebted  for  the  bill  of 
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Parcells  annexed  hereto  may  not  be  absolutely  lost  and 
ourselves  ruined ;  Your  releaf  in  this  matter,  shall  the 
more  oblige  us,  as  in  duty  bound  to  ])ra3’^  etc. 

Your  Honours  most  humble  Servants 
Marble-head  March  :  3  :  John  Pittman 

1690/1 :  Ambrose  Gale 

John  Stasey 
Samuell  Russell 

Selecktt  men 

[Backed]  Marblehead  Selectmen  Motion  and  Accompt 
1690 

To  the  Worshipfull 

Isaac  Addington  Esq. 

Secretary  for  the  Countrey 
Mass.  Archives,  vol.  36,  p.  1^22. 

[3  March  1690/1] 

To  Sundrey  Disbursements  by  the  Town  of  Marblehead : 
To  plank  and  Boards  for  the  forte  05:02:00 

To  Iron  Work  to  John  Weldron  03:09:00 

To  the  frayte  of  2  grate  guns  from  Boston  01:00:00 
To  timber  for  the  forte  and  Hous  to  put  amo- 

nishon  in  10:10:00 

To  four  Barrells  of  Powder  aytt-pound  per  Bareli  32:16:00 
To  Careges  for  2  grate  guns  and  other  metarels 

for  the  guns  07:00:00 

To  Shott  for  the  guns  02:08:00 


62:05:00 

Per  order  of  the  Selecktt  men  by  me 

Ambrose  Gale  Junior  Clerk. 
Man.  Archives,  vol.  36,  p.  4^2a. 
(To  be  continued.) 


